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PREFACE. 


There  is  nothing  more  admirably  suited  for  the 
internal  decoration  of  our  houses  than  the  various 
productions  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  with  their 
brilliant  surface  of  lustrous  glaze,  and  their  endless 
possibilities  of  beautiful  colour.  The  fact  that  fog 
and  gas  have  no  deleterious  influence  on  these 
examples  of  decorative  art,  renders  their  use  doubly 
appropriate  for  dwellings  in  London  and  other  great 
cities. 

One  of  the  many  consequences  of  the  now  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  machine-made  articles  has  been 
to  take  from  female  hands  many  of  the  occupations 
that  were  formerly  devoted  to  the  beautifying  oi 
the  home  and  to  the  giving  it  individuality.  The 
spinning-wheel  and  such  needlework  as  tapestry  and 
embroidery  furnished  ladies  with  much  home  employ- 
ment, which  the  machinery  of  modern  times  has  taken 
away  without  substituting  any  satisfactory  equivalent, 
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The  general  revival  of  the  art  of  Painting  on  China, 
that  has  taken  place  throughout  Europe  during  the 
last  few  years,  has  suggested  to  many  ladies  a  most 
delightful  occupation,  and  one  that  is  capable  of  being 
applied  to  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes.  This 
beautiful  art  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  carried 
on  in  the  home  without  inconvenience  to  any  of  the 
inmates  ;  and,  through  the  medium  of  the  yearly  ex- 
hibition at  the  art  galleries  of  Messrs.  Howell  &  James, 
it  has  done  much  to  supply  that  great  desideratum 
— remunerative  employment  for  ladies  which  can  be 
carried  on  without  loss  of  independence.  While 
referring  to  the  Ceramic  Art  as  especially  suited  to 
ladies  and  amateurs,  we  do  not  by  any  means  suggest 
that  it  should  be  disdained  by  the  professional  artist. 
To  any  talented  student  who  should  select  this  art  as 
his  profession  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  encourage- 
ment, as  it  happens  that  just  now  in  England,  besides 
picture  painting,  book  illustration  is  almost  the  only 
work  that  engrosses  our  artists  of  ability.  We  are 
apparently  in  a  transition  period,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  as  in  the  past  the  decorator  and  the  artist 
were  not  separable,  so  neither  will  they  be  in  the 
future,  when,  as  art  education  becomes  general,  more 
just  views  will  be  everywhere  entertained. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  way  of  general  advice  to 
be  offered  to  the  beginner,  it  is  that  he  should  omit 
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no  opportunity  of  studying  beautiful  ornament  in 
whatever  material  it  may  occur.  We  suggest  this, 
not  with  a  view  to  his  copying  in  one  material  what 
has  been  done  in  another ;  but,  rather,  that  by 
observing  what  is  strictly  appropriate  to  each  he  may 
endeavour  to  do  such  work  on  china  as  shall,  at  all 
events,  recognise  the  natural  limits  of  the  art. 


HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION. 


Some  little  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Ceramic 
Art,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  practice  of  China  painting,  is  in  my  opinion 
certainly  desirable.  It  helps  the  student  to  judge 
fairly  of  the  artistic  value  of  the  different  examples 
he  comes  across,  and  by  reference  to  what  has  been 
done  in  past  times  to  decide  with  more  reason  on  the 
style  he  may  himself  choose  to  adopt.  Knowing 
something  of  the  materials  in  which  he  is  working 
tends  to  render  him  careful  to  work  in  conformity 
with  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  nature  of  those 
materials,  and  so  insensibly  to  appreciate  the  first 
principles  of  his  art. 

The  most  ancient  forms  of  pottery  were  such  rude 
vessels  of  clay,  hand-made  and  sun-dried,  as  have 
everywhere  been  fashioned  by  savage  races  on  their 
emerging  from  barbarism.  Baking  in  the  fire  being 
afterwards  substituted  for  drying  in  the  sun,  improve- 
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ments  in  the  selection  of  the  clay  and  the  shapes  of 
the  vessels  naturally  followed.  The  use  of  the 
potter's  wheel,  which  seems  to  have  been  invented 
independently  by  all  the  great  nations  of  antiquity, 
v:as  an  immense  stride  in  the  art,  as  by  its  means  an 
endless  variety  of  beautiful  forms  could  be  easily 
produced.  The  desirability  of  rendering  vessels  of 
baked  clay  less  porous,  and  so  better  fitted  to  hold 
liquids,  led  to  the  device  of  coating  this  material  with 
a  vitreous  enamel  or  glaze.  This  invention,  like  so 
much  else  that  is  ingenious,  is  believed  to  have 
originally  come  from  the  East.  The  Phoenicians  and 
Egyptians  for  many  centuries  exported  articles  made 
of  enamelled  terra  cotta  and  glass,  and  from  them 
the  European  nations  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
process.  This  art  died  out  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  was  not  destined  to  be  redis- 
covered by  Europeans  till  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  writing  an  historical  description  of  the  different 
varieties  of  Ceramics,  a  difficulty  is  at  once  felt, 
owing  to  the  dissimilar  meanings  that  different 
writers  have  attached  to  the  terms  commonly  em- 
ployed. Thus  we  find  that  Marryat's  well-known 
book  is  styled  "  A  History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain," 
pottery  being  therein  defined  as  opaque  "  and  por- 
celain as  "  translucid."  This,  though  incomplete,  is 
a  good  useful  definition,  and  is  easy  to  recollect 
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which  is  a  very  great  point.  The  Department  oi 
Science  and  Art  (South  Kensington)  apparently 
accepts  the  distinction  between  the  terms,  and  this 
view  is  certainly  held  by  most  authorities  on  the 
subject.  However,  some  few  writers.  Dr.  Lardner, 
among  others,  use  the  terms  indiscriminately,  while 
Mr.  Sparkes,  head  master  of  the  National  Art  Train- 
ing School,  Kensington  Museum,  starts  a  fresh  set  of 
definitions  altogether.  In  his  book  on  the  practice  of 
Pottery  Painting  he  includes  porcelain  as  one  of  the 
five  distinct  varieties  of  pottery.  This  definition  is 
certainly  correct  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  word  pottery,  but,  by  the  same  rule,  the  word 
earthenware  should  equall}^  include  them  all.  As  the 
terms  pottery  and  porcelain  have  already  meanings 
which  are  generally  accepted,  we  shall  strive  as  much 
as  possible  to  keep  to  those  recognised  meanings 
though  we  may  occasionally  regret  that  they  are  not 
strictly  accurate.  It  seems  wiser  not  to  attempt  to 
introduce  a  more  literal  accuracy  than  that  found  in 
the  standard  works  on  the  subject,  as  it  must  lead  to 
serious  confusion  in  the  minds  of  students.  A  per- 
fectly clear  idea  may  be  grasped  of  the  distinctive 
varieties,  in  spite  of  their  not  exactly  coinciding  with 
the  etymological  limitations  of  the  terms  employed 
to  designate  them. 

Pottery  is  made  of  different  clays,  marl  and  sand 
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in  varying  proportions,  and  is  a  perfectly  opaque 
material. 

Porcelain,  as  distinct  from  pottery,  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  one  particular  earth  called  kaolin  "  or 
China-clay."  Chemists  tell  us  that  this  fine  white 
earth  is  felspar  decomposed  from  granite  rocks.  With 
the  kaolin  is  mixed  another  and  whiter  felspar  called 
by  the  Chinese  Petuntse,"  which  melts  into  a  milky 
glass  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  is  required  to 
fuse  kaolin.  Chaffers  informs  us  that  "  the  kaolin  is 
much  softer  than  the  petuntse  when  dug  out  of  the 
quarry,  yet  it  is  this  which,  by  its  mixture  with  the 
other,  gives  the  strength  and  firmness  to  the  ware." 
PVom  the  same  source  we  obtain  the  following 
analysis  of  the  composition  of  English  porcelain : — 
Cornish  kaolin  31*0,  Cornish  china-clay  26*0,  flint 
2*5,  prepared  bones  40*5. 

-  "  Pottery  or  Faience  is  usually  classed  under  the  two 
divisions  Soft  (Pate  tendre)  and  Hard  (Pate  dure), 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  composition.  Of  the 
first  division  ordinary  earthenware  is  a  familiar 
example,  while  what  is  known  as  stoneware,  comes 
under  the  second.  The  test  usually  employed  is 
whether  the  ware  is  able  or  not  to  be  scratched  with^ 
a  knife  or  file.  This  distinction  of  hard  and  soft  is 
sometimes  used  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  furnace 
heat  required  in  the  firing.    The  terms  are  still  again 
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employed  in  another  sense  as  to  the  property,  gained 
during  the  baking,  of  future  resistance  to  the  action 
of  fire.  As,  however,  what  is  hard  in  one  case  is 
so  in  the  others,  the  matter  is  simpler  than  at  first 
appears. 

Stoneware  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  its  origin 
being  always  vaguely  stated  to  be  "  from  the  East.'' 
It  is  formed  of  clay  mixed  with  sand,  and  when  fired 
and  glazed  attains  such  extreme  hardness  as  to  strike 
fire  with  steel.  Germany  has  always  been  famous  for 
the  best  productions  of  this  class,  the  brown  jugs 
known  as  greybeards  and  the  beautiful  "  Gres  de 
Flandres being  the  most  familiar  examples  worthy 
of  notice.  Probably  the  most  artistic  Pottery  that  is 
now  being  made  in  England  is  the  variety  of  stone- 
ware produced  at  Lambeth  under  the  name  of  Doulton 
ware,  and  such  individual  work  as  that  of  Mr.  Martin 
and  of  Miss  Barlow.  The  Doulton  ware  alluded  to  is 
generally  ornamented  with  subdued  tones  of  blue  and 
brown  in  simple  and  beautiful  patterns,  which  are 
frequently  picked  out  with  lines  and  beads  of  enamel 
white.  The  style  of  ornament  seems  occasionally  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  famous  Henry  II.  ware. 
Mr.  Martin's  work  is  extremely  varied ;  he  has  done 
-  ^  some  excellent  grotesque  ornament  which  is  quite 
mediaeval  in  feeling.  \  The  spirited  designs  of  animals 
with  which  Miss  Barlow  has  decorated  many  pieces  of 
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pottery  serve  to  show  what  a  capital  effect  may  be 
produced  by  a  few  boldly  incised  lines. 

The  class  of  pottery  known  as  soft  ware,  is  again 
sub-divided  into  unglazed,  glazed,  and  enamelled. 
Among  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians^  enamelling  was 


Greek  Vase. 


used  more  frequently  than  glazing,  while  on  the 
Greek,  Etruscan  and  Roman  pottery,  we  find  a  glazing 
often  so  slight,  as  to  produce  little  more  effect  than 
might  be  attained  on  so  fine  a  material  by  a  mechanical 
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polish.  This  glaze  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  so 
diluted  a  character  as  to  be  readily  absorbed  into 
the  surface  of  the  ware,  and  so  to  have  somewhat 
vitrified  the  ware  itself,  while  it  added  but  little  lustre 
to  the  surface.  The  fine  ware  thus  lightly  glazed  has 
a  delicate  charm  that  well  accords  with  the  severe 
beauty  of  form  attained  by  the  Greeks  at  the  best 
period  of  their  art.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
style  is  rendered  more  marked  by  the  small  number 
of  colours  used,  and  their  being  very  subdued  in  tone  : 
generally  black  alone  on  the  dull  red  ground  natural 
to  the  potter's  clay.  Red,  yellow  and  white  were  also 
occasionally  employed,  but  the  Greeks  either  did  not 
know  how  to  produce  other  colours  or  considered  them 
unsuitable  for  their  purpose.  Very  beautiful  orna- 
mental patterns  are  found  on  the  Greek  vases,  many 
of  which  may  be  adapted  as  borders  for  plaques  by 
modern  artists.  Hope's  "  Costumes  of  the  Ancients  '* 
and  J.  S.  Millingen's  "  Greek  Vases  "  are  a  mine  of 
study  for  this  purpose. 

The  fine  red  pottery  of  Rome,  which  is  common 
in  all  our  museums,  is  usually  called  Samian  ware, 
from  its  similarity  to  that  produced  at  Samos,  where 
the  potters  were  celebrated  nine  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Samos,  Athens  and  Etruria  were 
the  places  distinguished  above  others  in  classic  times 
or  the  beauty  of  their  pottery.   As  the  Greek  designs 
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were  painted  upon  the  moist  clay,  alterations  and 
corrections  were  impossible.  This  condition  of  work 
led  naturally  to  freedom  of  execution,  and  that  un- 
hesitating decision  of  touch,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  all  good  decorative  work.  Such  skilful 
dexterity  has  probably  been  attained  by  no  other 
people  except  the  Japanese,  and  in  their  case  it 
can  be  traced  to  a  precisely  similar  condition,  their 
everyday  practice  being  to  use  a  fully  charged  brush 
upon  absorbent  paper,  which  admits  of  no  erasure. 

What  remains  to  us  of  Egyptian  pottery  has  often 
been  called  porcelain,  owing  to  its  fine  quality.  It  is 
so  hard  as  to  draw  sparks  from  steel,  and  it  is  with 
difficulty  fused  by  means  of  the  blowpipe.  This 
pottery  was  mostly  devoted  to  purposes  of  a  religious 
character,  such  as  representations  of  the  lotus,  the 
sacred  ibis,  and  the  scarabaeus. 

The  glaze  used  by  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians 
was  very  little  removed  from  glass  itself.  That 
generally  used  for  coating  pottery,  is  prepared  by 
fusing  oxide  of  lead  with  sand,  or  other  siliceous 
material,  and  potash.  The  glaze  may  be  coloured  by 
the  admixture  of  such  other  metallic  oxides  as  do  not 
interfere  with  its  transparency.  These  materials  are 
previously  ground  to  the  finest  powder,  and  are 
mixed  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  cream.  The 
glaze  is  generally  applied  by  dipping  the  ware  into 
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it  and  withdrawing  it  quickly,  the  dry  and  absorbent 
surface  of  the  "  biscuit "  being  found  to  retain  a 
sufficient  coating  of  the  mixture. 

Stoneware  is  glazed  with  the  fumes  of  common  salt. 
While  it  is  subjected  to  an  intense  white  heat,  salt  is 
thrown  on  to  it  in  the  kiln,  and  the  result  of  the  de- 
composition which  takes  place,  is  to  fuse  the  soda  con- 
tained in  the  salt  in  conjunction  with  the  flint  of  the 
ware,  and  so  to  form  a  silicate  of  soda.  This  is  a 
perfect  glaze  for  the  purpose,  being  so  extremely  thin 
as  not  to  fill  up,  to  any  appreciable  degree,  what 
ornamental  work  may  be  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ware,  but  the  extreme  heat  required  for  this  method 
of  glazing,  greatly  limits  the  number  of  colours  that 
can  be  employed. 

It  was  found  that  the  oxide  of  tin,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing a  transparent  glaze,  yielded  an  opaque  white 
enamel  of  great  purity,  and  one  that  could  be  easily 
painted  upon  with  other  colours.  Before  this  dis- 
covery the  want  had  been  felt  of  a  white  surface 
w^hereon  to  paint  effectively,  and  had  been  partially 
met  by  the  use  of  what  is  termed  a  "  slip."  This 
process  was  the  covering  of  the  common  dull  red  or 
buff  ware  with  a  thin  coating  of  the  whitest  earth  then 
known  to«the  potters.  Before  ware  thus  treated  was 
glazed  and  fired  it  was  easy  to  decorate  it  simply  by 
acratching  a  design  through  the  slip,  so  that  where 
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the  white  earth  had  been  removed  the  original  colour 
of  the  piece  would  be  visible.  Pottery  decorated  in 
this  primitive  manner  is  often  referred  to  as  Sgraffiato 
ware. 

The  mode  of  applying  the  tin  enamel,  as  with  a 
slip,  was  by  dipping  the  piece  into  it.  The  painting 
was  afterwards  added  on  the  dull  and  absorbent 
surface  of  the  enamel,  and  on  its  being  fired  the 
colours  and  the  glaze  became  perfectly  fused  together. 
A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review'^  speaks  of  the 
decorator  of  Majolica  ware  as  painting  his  designs 
on  the  ^'  damp  and  running  clay."  I  do  not  see  how 
that  could  well  have  been  the  case,  but  should 
imagine  that  his  process  rather  resembled  that  of 
ordinary  underglaze  painting,  which  is  upon  an 
absorbent  ground.  Directness  of  execution  would  be 
required  in  either  case,  and  would  conduce  to  the 
"  light,  bold,  and  certain  touch  "  and  general  freedom 
of  handling  so  justly  appreciated  by  the  able  writer 
of  the  article  referred  to. 

The  name  "  Majolica "  which  is  applied  to  this 
enamelled  ware  is  an  ancient  form  of  "  Majorca," 
from  which  island  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  imported 
into  Italy.  The  knowledge  of  the  process  is  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  the  Spaniards,  and  to  have 
been  acquired  by  them  from  the  Moors,  as  far  back 
*  May,  1883. 
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as  the  eighth  century.  This  revival,  which  took  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  the  art  of  decorative  pottery 


Majolica  Plaque 

had  gradually  disappeared  throughout  Euiope  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  first  manufactory  established  in  Italy  was  at 
Fayenza,  whence  the  French  term  faience  is  derived. 

B 
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The  most  celebrated  Majolica  ware  was  from  the 
hand  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  and  also  that  known  as 
Raffaelle  ware,  which  is  now  generally  attributed  to 
a  somewhat  later  date  than  the  artist's  own  lifetime. 
To  Luca  is  ascribed  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing a  similar  enamel  to  that  on  the  articles 
imported  from  Majorca  "  after  experiments  innumer- 
able." The  much-admired  metallic  lustre  is  very 
often  the  characteristic  decoration  of  Majolica, 
though  its  use  dates  from  an  earlier  period ; 
coarser  ware  to  which  it  was  previously  applied  being 
now  known  as  "  Mezza-Majolica.'* 

A  curious  uncertainty  occurs  in  the  use  of  the  term 
Majolica.  In  the  handbook  on  the  subject  by  C. 
Drury  E.  Fortnum,  published  for  the  Committee  of 
the  Council  on  Education,  we  read  that  "  the  general 
term  Majolica  has  long  been  and  still  is  erroneously 
applied  to  all  varieties  of  glazed  earthenware  of 
Italian  origin."  He  thinks  with  M.  Jacquemart  and 
others  that  the  term  should  be  restricted  to  such  of 
these  wares  as  are  decorated  with  the  metallic  lustre. 
In  these  pages  we  shall  retain  the  commonly  accepted 
viev/  that  defines  Majolica  as  common  ware  coated 
with  an  opaque  white  enamel,  which  is  afterwards 
coloured.  Instead,  however,  of  all  ware  made  in  this 
way  being  comprised  under  one  title,  we  find  that 
the  particular  names  which  different  nations  have 
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given  to  their  own  productions  are  still  retained 
without  any  general  term  having  come  into  use 
which  should  include  them  all.  Much  confusion  will 
be  avoided  if  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that 
Majolica,  Delft  and  Palissy  ware  are  practically  the 
same  as  regards  the  manufacture,  but  differ  artisti- 
cally as  the  fancy  of  Italy,  Holland  and  France  has 
impressed  itself  upon  each.  As  if  to  add  to  the 
existing  confusion,  the  word  Majolica  has  of  late 
years  been  revived  in  England  for  trade  purposes, 
and  applied  to  ware  coated,  not  with  the  tin  enamel, 
but  with  a  "slip"  of  white  clay  decorated  with 
coloured  glazes  which  are  allowed  to  run  together 
accidentally  in  the  firing. 

In  France  Bernard  Palissy,  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  manufactured  the  Palissy  ware, 
which  is  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  glaze  and  an 
imitation  of  plants  and  animals  realistic  rather  than 
truly  decorative.  This  remarkable  man  began  as  "  a 
workman  in  glass,  and  having  made  himself  master 
of  that  business  he  travelled  and  studied  natural 
history  and  chemistry.  A  few  years  after  his  mar- 
riage in  1539,  he  saw  a  cup  of  enamelled  pottery,  and 
it  struck  him  that  if  h^could  discover  the  composi- 
tion of  the  enamel  he  would  raise  the  art  of  pottery 
to  an  eminence  hitherto  unknown,  and  secure  his  own 
fortune.     He  knew  nothing  of  the  process  or  of  the 
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materials,  but  he  made  experiment  after  experiment 
and  spent  all  his  money  in  useless  attempts.  He  has 
described  in  his  own  book  his  labours,  his  trials,  and 
disappointments.  He  would  yield  to  no  complaints 
of  his  wife,  nor  the  arguments  of  friends  ;  once,  when 
no  more  money  could  be  borrowed,  he  burned  the 
tables  and  boards  of  his  house  for  fuel  to  supply  his 
furnace.  At  length  he  was  successful ;  he  discovered 
the  secret  of  the  enamel,  and  his  pottery  soon  obtained 
him  wealth  and  fame." 

There  is  perhaps  no  kind  of  European  pottery  more 
fascinating  than  the  "Henri  Deux"  ware,  or  as  it  is 
now  often  called,  "  Faience  d'Oiron."  Its  intrinsic 
beauty  is  such,  that  it  must  have  been  highly  prized 
under  any  circumstances,  but  the  fact  that  there  are 
only  about  eighty  pieces  known  to  remain  has  added 
what,  to  the  eyes  of  collectors,  is  always  the  greatest 
charm,  extreme  rarity.  It  is  moreover  noticeable 
that  of  the  eighty  pieces  extant  not  one  exactly 
resembles  another.  The  mystery  attaching  to  this 
ware,  owing  to  the  absence  of  records  as  to  the 
persons  by  wdiom  or  the  place  where  it  was  made, 
has  caused  much  interesting  speculation,  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  the  cessation  of  the  manufacture 
seems  to  have  been  as  sudden  as  its  establishment. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  made  at  Oiron,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of,  and  probably  by  the  hand  of 
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a  woman,  Helene  de  Hanlest-Genlis.  The  Henri 
Deux   ware  was  made  contemporaneously  with  the 


Henri  H.  Ware. 


PaHssy,  and,  Hke  it,  was  conceived  and  most  probably 
executed  by  one  individual ;  but  there  the  comparison 
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ends.  The  Palissy  ware  is  enamelled,  while  the 
Henri  Deux  is  itself  a  white  clay  coated  only  with 
a  thin  yellowish  glaze :  the  forms  of  the  Henri  Deux 
ware  are  as  tasteful  in  outline  as  Palissy's  are 
generally  the  reverse.  Much  of  the  ornamental  work 
on  the  Henri  Deux  ware  suggests  the  beautiful  book- 
binding of  Grolier  and  his  friends,  the  niello-like 
depressions  having  been  apparently  made  with  the 
tools  used  by  bookbinders. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Dutch  produced  their  Delft,  which  may  be  described 
as  a  clumsy  variety  of  Majolica.  About  this  time  they 
imported  Oriental  China,  or  true  porcelain  ;  and  a  little 
later,  our  East  India  Company  traded  in  this  ware. 
The  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  material  aroused  the 
greatest  emulation,  but  it  was  not  till  17 lo  that 
white  porcelain  was  produced  in  Europe.  The 
curious  story  of  the  accidental  discovery  of  the 
kaolin  or  china  clay  is  thus  narrated  by  Marryat : — 
"  John  Schnorr,  one  of  the  richest  iron  masters  of  the 
Erzgebirge,  when  riding  near  Aue,  observed  that  his 
horse's  feet  stuck  continually  in  a  soft  white  earth, 
from  which  the  animal  could  hardly  extricate  them. 
The  general  use  of  hair-powder  at  that  time  made  it 
a  considerable  object  of  commerce,  and  the  idea 
immediately  suggested  itself  to  Schnorr  that  this 
white  earth  might  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
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wheat- flour,  which  was  then  used  in  its  composition. 
He  carried  a  specimen  to  Carlsfeld  and  caused  a 
hair-powder  to  be  prepared  which  he  sold  in  great 
quantities  at  Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  other  places. 
Bottcher  used  it  among  others,  but  remarking  on  the 
unusual  weight  of  the  powder,  he  enquired  of  his 
valet  whence  he  had  procured  it.  Having  ascertained 
that  it  was  earthy,  he  tried  it,  and  to  his  great  joy 
found  that  he  had  at  last  gained  the  material  neces- 
sary for  making  while  porcelain.  The  kaolin  con- 
tinued to  be  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of 
*  Schnorrische  weisse  Erde.'  Its  exportation  was 
forbidden  under  the  severest  penalty ;  and  it  was 
carried  to  the  manufactory  in  sealed  barrels  by  persons 
sworn  to  secresy. 

"  Bottcher's  discovery  soon  became  the  object  of  the 
most  lively  jealousy,  and  it  was  equally  natural  that 
every  means  to  obtain  the  secret  should  be  tried  by 
other  nations,  as  it  was,  that,  the  Elector  should  take 
every  precaution  to  keep  it  to  himself.  Strict  injunc- 
tions to  secresy  were  enjoined  upon  the  workmen 
not  only  in  regard  to  strangers,  but  also  towards  their 
comrades ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  even  before 
Bottcher's  death,  one  of  the  foremen  had  escaped 
from  the  manufactory,  and  gone  to  Vienna,  and  from 
that  city  the  secret  spread  over  Germany,  and  many 
rival  establishments  were  set  on  foot. 
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Although  the  secret  had  thus  become  known,  all 
the  manipulatory  details  of  the  manufactory  at 
Meissen  continued  to  be  concealed  with  the  utmost 
care.  The  establishment  in  the  castle  was  a  complete 
fortress,  the  portcullis  of  which  was  not  raised  day  or 
night,  no  stranger  being  allowed  to  enter  under  any 
pretence  whatever.  The  precautions  used  to  secure 
this  object  were  carried  to  an  extent  almost  ridicu- 
lous. Every  workman,  even  the  chief  inspector,  was 
sworn  to  silence.  This  injunction  was  formally 
repeated  every  month  to  the  superior  officers  em- 
ployed, while  the  workmen  had  constantly  before 
their  eyes  in  large  letters  fixed  up  in  the  workshops 
the  warning  motto  of  '  Be  secret  until  death,'  and 
it  was  well  known  that  anyone  divulging  the  process 
would  be  punished  with  imprisonment  for  life  in  the 
Castle  of  Konigstein.  Even  the  king  himself,  when 
he  took  strangers  of  distinction  to  visit  the  works, 
was  strictly  enjoined  to  secresy." 

As  the  discovery  of  kaolin  in  Saxony  had  been 
accidental,  so  it  was  in  France,  though  many  ineffectual 
researches  had  been  made  to  find  an  earth  that  would 
produce  a  white  porcelain.  Madame  Darnet,  the 
wife  of  a  poor  surgeon  at  Yrieix,  having  remarked,  in 
a  ravine  near  the  town,  a  white  unctuous  earth,  which 
she  thought  might  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in 
washing,  showed  it,  with  that  object,  to  her  husband. 
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who  carried  it  to  a  chemist  at  Bordeaux.  This  person 
— having  probably  heard  of  the  researches  which  were 
making  to  obtain  a  porcelain  earth — suspecting  its 
nature,  forwarded  the  specimen  to  the  chemist 
Macquer,  who  recognised  it  immediately  as  kaolin. 
Having  determined  the  abundance  the  kaolin  of 
St.  Yrieix,  in  1768,  Macquer,  after  several  experi- 
ments, established  at  Sevres,  in  1769,  the  manufacture 
of  hard  porcelain,  which  was  soon  carried  on  upon 
an  extensive  scale,  but  both  hard  and  soft  porcelain 
continued  to  be  made  till  1804." 

Much  of  the  Sevres  porcelain  is  of  too  florid  a 
character,  but  the  designs  after  Watteau,  and  the 
Cupids  painted  by  the  hand  of  Boucher  himself,  are 
excellent  of  their  kind.  In  1785,  the  style  at  the 
Sevres  manufactory  was  altered  for  the  better,  by  a 
revival  of  those  elegant  forms  of  Greek  art  that  are 
associated  with  so  much  of  the  decoration  of  the 
Empire. 

In  England,  the  first  porcelain  works  established 
were  at  Chelsea  and  Stratford-le-Bow.  Little  is 
known  of  their  original  proprietors,  or  the  exact  dates 
of  their  commencement.  They  existed  from  about 
1 730 to  1780.  Thestyleof  these  works  was  in  imitation, 
first,  of  Oriental  porcelain,  and  afterwards  of  Dresden. 
The  Worcester  and  Derby  works  began  about  1750, 
and  the  device  of  printing  upon  china  was  first 
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used  about  that  time.  This  period  of  great  activity 
in  our  ceramic  art  is  further  emphasized  by  the  career 
of  the  most  celebrated  English  manufacturer  of 
pottery,  Josiah  Wedgwood.  He  produced  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful  wares,  and  had  the  judgment  to 
employ  the  sculptor  Flaxman  to  assist  him  in  adapting 
many  excellent  designs  from  the  antique.  His  copies 
of  the  well-known  Portland  vase  were  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  issued  by  him,  having  been  sold  at  the 
time  for  as  high  a  price  as  fifty  guineas  each. 

The  Oriental  porcelain — that  of  China  and  Japan  — 
is  rightly  celebrated  both  for  the  beautiful  trans- 
lucency  of  the  material  and  the  perfect  evenness  and 
brilliancy  of  the  glaze.  The  extraordinary  skill  with 
which  the  Japanese  have  seized  the  characteristics  of 
animals  and  flowers,  the  innate  feeling  for  decoration 
which  has  led  them  rightly  to  conventionalize,  and 
the  flowing  style  which  enables  them  to  do  their  best 
work  as  in  sport,  have  all  combined  to  produce  a 
typical  excellence  which  seems  as  unapproachable 
in  its  kind  as  the  oil  painting  of  the  Venetians  or  the 
sculpture  of  the  Greeks.  In  contrast  with  much 
European  practice,  we  find  that  they  usually  paint 
under  the  glaze,  aiming  rather  at  harmony  in  their 
colouring  than  at  showy  effects  of  contrast.  As  a 
ground  whereon  to  place  his  coloured  designs,  the 
English  manufacturer  of  the  present  day  generally 
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tries  to  produce  a  pure  white  ;  and  the  more  crude 
and  staring  it  looks,  the  better  it  is  supposed  to  be. 
If  any  variation  of  tint  be  attempted,  we  usually  find 
it  to  be  some  positive  shade  of  yellow,  such  as  cream 
colour  or  buff.  The  object  of  the  Oriental  potter 
is  quite  different :  it  is  to  get  such  a  delicately  toned 
white  as  will  harmonize  with  the  blue  or  other  colour 
to  be  placed  upon  it.  This  toned  white  can  with 
difficulty  be  described  in  words  ;  sometimes  it  inclines 
to  blue,  sometimes  to  green,  but  always  with  some 
admixture  of  warm  colour,  such  as  brown  or  yellow. 

When  comparison  is  made  between  pottery  which 
is  decorated  by  painting  that  is  done  under  the  glaze 
and  that  done  over  the  glaze,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  former  is  more  true  to  the  first  principles  of 
the  art,  and  therefore  better  in  its  kind.  In  the  case 
of  under-glaze,  the  decoration  becomes  more  essen- 
tially part  of  the  object  decorated,  the  painting  being 
somewhat  absorbed  into  the  porous  material  and 
afterwards  protected  by  the  glaze.  The  uniform  and 
beautiful  surface  thus  produced  gives  a  finish  to 
pottery  as  pottery  for  which  no  amount  of  delicate 
detail  painted  over  the  glaze  can  compensate.  Much 
misconception  exists  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  processes,  few  writers  on  the  subject  having 
regarded  it  from  any  standpoint  other  than  the 
fashion  of  the    day.    Perhaps   the   most  extreme 
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instance  of  an  untenable  view  confidently  expressed 
occurs  in  Mr.  Hancock's  well-known  Amateur 
Pottery  and  Glass  Painter."  The  passage  we  refer 
to  is  as  follows  :  Unless  he  takes  full  advantage  of 
the  underglaze  process  to  produce  the  peculiar  effects 
of  oil  painting,  he  may  as  well  confine  himself  to 
enamel  painting,  which  is  infinitely  less  troublesome 
and  expensive,  and  which  makes  smaller  demands 
upon  the  skill  of  the  artist.  To  resort  to  underglaze 
colours  to  produce  only  what  could  as  well  be  done 
in  enamel  colours,  recalls  Charles  Lamb's  story  of  the 
Chinaman  who  burned  down  his  house  to  roast  his 
pig."  Surely  t/iat  china  painting  is  right  which 
endeavours  to  get  the  full  effect  not  of  an  "  oil  paint- 
ing "  but  of  china  painting.  The  examples  of  Oriental 
blue  every  where  to  be  met  with  may  be  referred  to  as 
typical  of  underglaze  painting  proper,  and  they  cer- 
tainly are  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  effect 
of  oil  painting. 

The  interesting  history  of  Oriental  pottery  must 
be  very  briefly  touched  upon  ;  it  is  generally  under- 
stood to  include  that  of  China,  Japan  and  Persia  ; 
India  being  altogether  ignored  by  most  writers  on 
the  subject,  owing  presumably  to  the  fact  that  the 
noticeable  specimens  which  have  been  brought  from 
that  country,  seem  to  be  distinctly  either  Chinese  or 
Persian  in  style. 
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The  Chinese  record  in  their  national  annals  that  the 
art  of  pottery  was  invented  at  a  date  more  than  two 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  porcelain 
not  having  been  invented  till  the  first  century  A.D. 
The  importance  attached  by  the  Chinese  to  the  manu- 
facture is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  different  colours 
were  preferred  by  different  dynasties  in  so  marked  a 
manner  that  this  diversity  is  useful  in  helping  us  to 
determine  the  relative  antiquity  of  different  pieces  of 
this  ware.  The  most  highly  prized  is  that  of  the  Tcheou 
dynasty,  which  flourished  in  the  tenth  century  A.D 
According  to  tradition,  the  Emperor  Tchi-tsong  being 
asked  of  what  colour  the  vases  made  for  the  imperial 
use  should  be,  desired  that  for  the  future  they  should 
have  the  blue  of  the  sky  after  rain.  So  highly  was 
this  ware  esteemed,  that  the  smallest  fragments  were 
deemed  worthy  of  being  strung  as  beads  for  necklaces. 
The  dragon  with  five  claws,  so  often  met  with  in 
choice  examples,  is  the  Dynastic  symbol  of  the 
Emperor  and  certain  princes  of  the  royal  blood, 
and  figures  upon  the  imperial  standard.  The  citron 
yellow  ware  is  made  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the 
Emperor,  and  is  not  permitted  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  subject.  There  are  two  kinds  of  marks 
found  underneath  Chinese  porcelain,  one,  in  letters, 
referring  to  the  date  of  its  production ;  the  other, 
often  a  painted  symbol,  indicating  either  the  painter 
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of  the  piece,  the  place  of  its  manufacture,  or  some 
such  piece  of  information. 

The  Japanese  porcelain  manufacture  was  a  com- 
paratively late  importation  from  China,  and  acquired 
no  importance  till  the  thirteenth  century,  when  a 
Japanese  artist  visited  China,  and  on  his  return 
taught  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  art  to  his  country- 
men. Though  the  porcelain  of  Japan  resembles  in 
many  respects  that  of  China,  yet  the  character  of  the 
design  generally  furnishes  an  indication  of  its  author- 
ship. The  Japanese  have  very  great  power  in  seizing 
the  characteristics  of  their  subjects,  and  are  especially 
happy  in  their  treatment  of  birds  and  flowers.  Not 
only  is  their  art  very  fine  of  its  kind,  but  the  science 
they  have  brought  to  bear  upon  their  manufacture  is 
also  of  the  highest  order.  The  paste  of  which  the  finest 
ware  is  composed  is  prepared  with  such  extreme 
labour  as  to  have  originated  the  saying  that  human 
bones  go  to  the  making  of  it.  An  authority  on  the 
subject  says  : — It  is  so  white  and  thin  as  to  be  com- 
pletely translucent ;  the  glaze  so  equal  and  clear,  and 
so  colourless,  that  one  hardly  believes  it  to  be  the 
work  or  of  the  material  of  the  potter.  It  is  the 
highest  perfection  in  Ceramic  art." 

The  whole  subject  of  Persian  pottery  is  very 
obscure,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  records  known 
to  us.    Tiles  of  different  blues  are  perhaps  the  most 
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familiar  form  now  met  with.  The  fine  quahty  of 
colour  of  their  turquoise  blue  is  not  now  matched  by 
modern  makers,  as  far  as  I  have  seen.  Many  of  these 
tiles  are  said  to  date  from  the  tenth  century.  The 
Persian  faience  is  usually  distinguished  by  a  bright 
blue  or  golden  yellow  ground,  covered  with  designs 
of  a  simple  kind  traced  in  white ;  these  usually  con- 
sist of  birds,  foliage,  or  conventional  forms. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  in  England  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  all  good  decorative  work  have  been 
at  all  justly  appreciated  by  writers  on  the  subject. 
In  most  books — not  quite  recent — the  erroneous  idea 
is  implied  that  wall  papers,  carpets,  china  and  all 
other  decorated  objects  are  to  be  esteemed  in  pro- 
portion as  their  decorations  can  claim  resemblance  to 
pictures.  We  find,  on  the  one  hand,  good  Oriental 
work  often  found  fault  with  for  being  fanciful  and 
grotesque  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  elaborate  copies 
of  Dutch  paintings  approved  when  figuring  upon 
dishes  and  dessert  plates.  Sounder  principles  of 
decorative  art  are  now  becoming  more  generally 
recognised,  and  we  willingly  quote  from  one  of  the 
latest  and  best  exponents  of  the  truer  ideas.  Mr. 
Lewis  F.  Day,  in  his  work,  "  Accessory  Art,"  thus 
writes  on  the  subject  of  China  painting  : — "  The 
range  of  the  china  painter  is  so  very  different  from 
that  of  the  oil  painter,  and  so  much  more  limited, 
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that  his  claim  to  picture  painting  ceases  to  hold 
good,  and  practically  his  material  so  tyrannises  over 
him,  that,  even  when  there  is  no  decorative  purpose 


This  illustration  (by  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day)  shows  the  natural 
appearance  of  a  branch  w^lth  apples  and  a  conventional  treatment  of 
the  same  for  the  purposes  of  decoration. 


to  be  taken  into  consideration,  his  art  has  almost 
more  in  common  with  the  decorative  crafts  than  with 
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pictorial  art.  Even  in  picture  painting  it  is  admitted 
to  be  the  highest  wisdom  to  get  the  utmost  out  of 
your  material ;  in  water  colour,  to  avail  yourself  of 
its  transparency  and  purity  ;  and  in  oil,  to  make  the 
most  of  its  solidity  and  strength.  Still  more  neces- 
sary is  it  in  working  in  a  medium  that  is  less  pliable 
than  these,  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  it 
naturally  offers,  and  to  attempt  nothing  that  will 
bring  into  prominence  its  limitations  ;  rather  to  let 
those  facilities  and  those  limitations  determine  to  a 
great  extent  (as  they  do  in  the  decorative  arts)  what 
shall  be  attempted. 

"  The  nature  of  China  Painting  seems  to  me  to  pro- 
test against  the  idea  of  endeavouring  to  reproduce 
natural  colour.  There  is  no  occasion  to  decide  what 
is  possible  in  that  way  ;  anything  may  be  possible  as 
a  tour  de  force ;  but  the  palette  of  the  china  painter 
is  so  limited  (more  especially  if  he  paint  underglaze, 
which  is  by  far  the  preferable  method),  and  the  dan- 
gers of  the  kiln  are  such,  that  natural  colour,  if  attain- 
able, would  never  be  worth  the  anxiety  and  toil  it 
entailed.  On  the  other  hand,  ceramic  colours  lend 
themselves  very  readily  to  certain  effects  of  colour, 
more  or  less  decorative — colour  to  be  delighted  in  for 
colour's  sake,  and  difficult  to  rival  in  other  medium. 
By  limiting  oneself  to  the  use  of  colours  that  will  bear 
the  same  fire  without  hurt,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
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obtain  results  that  are  not  only  decorative  but  abso- 
lutely beautiful.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  acci- 
dent in  these  results — the  kiln  is  never  quite  to  be 
trusted — but  it  is  accident  of  a  kind  that  one  learns 
to  anticipate,  and  even  to  rely  upon  ;  and  if  one  can 
never  be  absolutely  certain  of  a  shade,  one  learns  to 
reckon  very  confidently  upon  a  satisfactory  effect  of 
colour." 
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MATERIALS. 

The  requisites  for  China  Painting  are  very  few,  and 
so  there  is  Httle  to  prevent  any  one  making  an  attempt 
at  the  art.  Besides  the  wares  to  paint  upon,  the 
special  materials  necessary  are  : — 

Colours.  A  glass  slab  to  grind  the 

Brushes.  colours  on. 

Mediums.  A  china  palette. 

Glass  mullers.       A  bridge  or  rest  for  the  hand. 
In  addition  to  these  special  requisites  are  the 
general  ones  which  serve  for  other  branches  of  paint- 
ing— a  table,  desk,  or  easel  whereon  to  rest  the  ware, 
a  mahlstick,  palette-knife,  tracing-paper,  rags,  &c. 

Lastly,  for  those  who  do  a  great  deal  of  this  work 
it  is  as  well  to  get  what  is  called  a  wheel  for  circles. 
This  is  a  small  circular  table,  revolving  freely  on  an 
iron  pivot,  by  means  of  which  lines  can  be  easily  and 
truly  painted  round  the  edges  of  plates  or  the  mould- 
ings of  vases. 

COLOURS. 

Those  for  overglaze  painting  are  called  enamel 
colours.  There  are  three  forms  in  which  china  colours 
are  to  be  purchased :  first,  when  they  are  sold  by 
weight  (the  French  colours  are  made  up  in  packets  of 
rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce) ;  secondly 
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in  small  glass  bottles  more  finely  ground  than  the 
above ;  and  thirdly,  in  collapsible  tin  tubes  finely 
ground  in  fat  oil  of  turpentine  and  ready  for  imme- 
diate use. 

The  principal  makers  whose  colours  are  offered  for 
sale  are  Hancock,  of  Worcester,  and  Lacroix,  of 
Paris.  As  regards  the  names  of  the  colours  it  is 
unfortunate  that  there  has  not  been  some  approach  to 
system  among  different  makers.  The  reason  seems 
to  be  that  the  manufacture  of  certain  colours  has 
been  to  some  extent  a  secret  at  the  different  factories, 
and  that  when  these  colours  have  been  occasionally 
supplied  to  outsiders  it  has  been  with  a  name  sup- 
posed to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  colour  when 
fired,  and  not  founded  on  the  chemical  basis  of  the 
pigment.  In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  Blues  and 
Greens,  an  oil  painter  has  his  Cobalt,  Indigo,  Smalt, 
Oxide  of  Chromium,  Malachite,  Terra-verte,  &c., 
which  names  really  tell  him  what  the  colours  are,  and 
once  carefully  observed  can  always  be  recognised,  as 
they  remain  substantially  the  same  by  whatever  firm 
they  may  be  manufactured.  Turning  to  the  china 
colours,  we  find  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hancock's  book. 
Azure,  Deep  Azure  and  Old  Tile  Blue,  and  for 
Greens  such  fanciful  names  as  Celadon,  Light  Sevres, 
Roseleaf,  Dover,  Gordon  and  Shading,  and  on  a 
Test  Tile  sold  by  the  same   firm,   Apple,  Olive 
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and  Bronze  Green  also  appear.  These  varieties  are 
bewildering,  some  of  them  being  so  much  alike  as  to 
be  practically  indistinguishable.  The  same  style  of 
nomenclature  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  French 
colours,  such  as  Bleu  Clair^  Bleu  Riche,  Bleu  Fonce, 
Bleu  Tendre,  Bleu  Dur,  &c. 

The  pigments  used  in  China  Painting  are  all 
mineral  in  composition,  it  being  generally  the  oxides 
of  the  different  metals  that  give  us  the  different 
colours  : — 

Gold      producing  Purple 

Iron  „  Yellow,  Red  and  Brown 

Platinum      „  Grey 

Tin  „  White 

Zinc  „  Yellow 

Antimony    „  Yellow 

Manganese  „  Purple  and  Brown 

Cobalt         „  Blue 

Uranium      „  Yellow  and  Brown 

Chromium   „  Green 

Iridium        „  Black. 
Besides  these,  which  are  of  simple  origin,  there  are 
many  combinations,  such  as  cobalt  and  iron,  producing 
brown  and  black  ;  tin  and  silver,  modifying  the  purple 
of  gold  to  a  colour  resembling  carmine. 

Particulars  relating  to  the  use  of  the  colours  will  be 
given  under  the  heads  of  overglaze  and  underglaze 
painting. 
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BRUSHES. 

Camel-hair  brushes  of  the  best  quality  are  generally 
used,  but  the  sable  brushes  which  probably  the 
student  already  possesses  will  do  perfectly  well. 
Some  brushes  of  special  shapes  are  employed  :  tracers 
or  liners,  which  are  small  in  the  quill,  but  long  and 
tapering,  and  dabbers,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are 
short  and  thick. 

MEDIUMS. 

The  medium  most  commonly  employed  is  what  is 
known  as  "  fat  "  oil  of  turpentine.  This  is  prepared 
by  pouring  a  little  turpentine  into  a  saucer,  and 
allowing  the  spirit  to  evaporate  slowly.  A  small 
quantity  is  added  day  by  day  till  enough  of  the 
thickened  liquid  has  accumulated  to  fill  a  small  bottle. 
In  order  to  make  this  medium  flow  more  freely  from 
the  brush,  ordinary  spirits  of  turpentine  are  used  to 
dilute  it. 

Spirit  of  tar  treated  in  the  same  way  makes 
another  "  fat "  medium,  which,  when  used,  is  similarly 
diluted  with  the  spirit  of  tar  in  its  ordinary  condition. 
Though  it  is  not  difficult  to  prepare  these  fat  oils,  yet 
great  care  must  be  used  to  protect  the  saucer  from 
dust,  and,  as  they  are  not  expensive,  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  to  buy  them  already  prepared.    As  the  tube 
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colours  are  ground  in  fat  oil,  a  little  turpentine  will 
be  the  only  medium  required  when  using  the  pigments 
in  this  form.  Should  it  be  found  that  the  colours 
when  mixed  with  either  of  these  mediums  dry  too 
quickly,  a  single  drop  of  essential  oil  of  lavender 
(spike)  or  oil  of  aniseed  added  to  the  colour  on  the 
palette  will  retard  the  drying  appreciably,  and  will 
generally  allow  sufficient  time  to  blend  the  colours. 

The  powder  colours  may  be  used  either  with  the 
mediums  just  mentioned  or  with  water.  In  the  water 
colour  treatment  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  little  gum 
arabic  to  the  colours  when  grinding  them ;  this  may 
be  added  in  a  powdered  state,  but  a  thick  solution  is 
perhaps  more  convenient. 

GLASS  MULLERS,  SLAB  AND  PALETTE. 

It  is  as  well  to  have  a  couple  of  glass  mullers  of 
different  sizes  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  the  powder 
colours.  The  slab  on  which  the  colours  are  ground 
should  be  of  very  thick  plate  glass.  In  the  case  of 
tube  colours  being  used  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
grind  them  with  the  mullers  at  all,  as  a  palette  knife 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  do  all  that  is  required. 

The  palette  generally  employed  is  of  white  earthen- 
ware, and  has  little  wells  wherein  to  put  the  different 
colours  ready  for  use  after  they  have  been  ground. 
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It  is  convenient  to  supplement  the  palette  by  a  few 
ordinary  glazed  six-inch  tiles.  Tiles  with  a  rim  are 
also  made  specially  for  the  purpose. 

THE  BRIDGE  OR  REST. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  rest  for  the  hand  employed 
in  China  Painting.  The  most  usual  of  these  is 
simply  a  flat  piece  of  wood  with  bevelled  edges, 
about  three  inches  wide  and  two  feet  long,  which  is 
fixed  on  to  a  block  at  each  end,  about  two  inches 
high.  This  stands  upon  the  table  so  as  to  bridge 
over  the  work  that  is  being  painted,  and  can  be 
moved  about  as  may  be  needful.  The  other  form 
of  rest  is  little  used  except  by  professional  china 
painters,  as  it  is  a  fixture  belonging  to  the  paint- 
ing table.  A  long  screw  is  passed  through  one 
end  of  the  rest  and  through  the  table  itself,  being 
held  by  a  nut  underneath.  This  nut  is  slackened  when 
it  is  desired  to  allow  the  further  end  of  the  rest  to 
drop  below  the  level  of  the  table. 

OVERGLAZE  PAINTING. 

We  will  first  give  the  particulars  relating  to  over- 
glaze  painting,  as  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  in 
every  respect  the  more  suited  to  beginners.  The 
colours  employed  in  painting  over  the  glaze  are 
called  enamel  colours,  and  the  process  itself  is  often 
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Spoken  of  as  enamel  painting.  All  the  requisites  for 
this  method  are  to  be  had  at  the  many  shops  where 
they  profess  to  sell  China  Painting  materials,  which 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  things  needed  for 
underglaze  painting.  There  are  many  places  in 
London  where  overglaze  paintings  are  fired,  but  only 
one*  for  the  underglaze  as  far  as  I  know.  As  the 
heat  required  for  firing  overglaze  painting  is  the  same 
as  that  for  glass  painting,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
proprietors  of  stained  glass  works  to  add  the  firing  of 
china  to  their  business.  The  charge  for  firing  over- 
glaze is  less,  and  the  risk  of  accident  happening  to  it 
in  the  kiln  is  also  considerably  less.  After  the  work 
has  been  fired  once  it  can,  when  over  the  glaze,  be 
retouched  and  refired  any  number  of  times.  But 
perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  this  method  is  to  be 
recommended  to  the  inexperienced  is  the  ease  with 
which  alterations,  before  firing,  can  be  made;  indeed, 
if  desired,  the  whole  painting  can  be  wiped  off  without 
leaving  the  least  stain  upon  the  china,  and  the  work 
can  therefore  be  re-painted  till  it  is  satisfactory. 

The  subject  to  be  painted  may  be  traced  on  to  the 
china  by  means  of  a  hard  point  and  the  usual  red  or 
black  transfer  papers,  the  surface  of  the  china  having 
been  previously  painted  over  as  thinly  as  possible 
with  turpentine  and   fat  oil.    Another  method  of 

*Mr.  Miller,  Devonshire  Street,  PorUand  Place. 
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transferring  the  design  to  the  ware,  which  is  much 
used  for  ornamental  patterns,  is  by  pricking  a 
number  of  holes  along  each  line  of  the  design,  and 
rubbing  it  all  over  with  a  piece  of  cottonwool  charged 
with  powdered  charcoal.  In  the  latter  case  the  out- 
line will  appear  in  such  delicate  dotted  lines  as  are 
liable  to  be  removed  by  careless  handling.  In  either 
case,  to  prevent  this  mishap,  it  is  advisable  at  once  to 
go  over  the  outlines  with  Indian  ink,  or  better  still 
with  smoke  and  turpentine.  The  smoke  of  an  ordinary 
candle  is  collected  for  the  purpose  by  holding  over  it 
a  spare  tile  or  plate.  This  is  preferable  to  Indian 
ink,  as  the  latter  has  been  sometimes  found  not  pure 
enough  to  burn  entirely  away  in  the  firing,  which  the 
smoke  will  certainly  do.  A  third  material  with 
which  to  "  sketch  in  "  is  lithographic  chalk,  which  is 
of  a-  sufficiently  greasy  nature  to  mark  readily  on  a 
glazed  surface  without  any  preparation.  It  must  be 
used  lightly,  as  with  much  pressure  the  point  is  liable 
to  break.  As  the  "  sketching  in  "  will  eventually  dis- 
appear altogether,  it  should  be  kept  pale  in  effect ;  if 
too  dark  it  is  apt  to  mislead  by  the  way  in  which  it 
deepens  the  tone  of  any  colour  that  may  be  laid  over  it. 

The  first  difficulty  that  is  usually  felt  by  one  accus- 
tomed only  to  water-colour  drawing  and  oil  painting 
is  owing  to  the  very  smooth  surface  of  the  glazed 
material,  with  its  utter  absence  of  "  tooth,''  such  as 
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renders  canvas  or  rough  paper  so  pleasant  to  work 
upon.  A  judicious  mixing  of  the  medium  with  the 
pigment,  and  a  firm  handling,  with  the  brush  properly 
charged,  are  the  means  of  meeting  this  difficulty, 
but  of  course  the  power  of  carrying  out  such  recom- 
mendations can  only  be  acquired  by  practice.  Owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  surface,  and  to  the  way  in  which 
the  colour  dries,  the  laying  of  aflat  background  is  by  no 
means  easy.  Particular  brushes,  termed  "  dabbers  "  or 
^Mabblers,"  are  used  to  assist  blending  and  smoothen- 
ing,  and  several  ingenious  devices  have  been  hit  upon 
to  obviate  this  acknowledged  difficulty. 

One  of  these  plans  is  to  first  paint  over  the  head 
(or  other  object  to  which  a  background  is  to  be 
added)  with  a  composition  of  gum  or  size  and  whiting,, 
called  stopping-out  mixture.  The  whole  background, 
mixed  with  the  usual  fat  oil  medium,  is  then  at  once 
laid  in  with  a  large  brush,  the  head  being  also  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  colour.  If,  when  dry,  the 
plaque  or  vase  thus  painted  be  dipped  into  cold  water 
it  will  be  found  that  the  stopping-out  mixture  will 
come  away,  leaving  the  space  occupied  by  the  head 
perfectly  clear  for  painting  upon. 

Another  device  is  to  paint  over  the  background 
with  the  medium  only  (fat  oil  and  turpentine)  and 
then,  before  it  has  quite  dried  but  still  retains  a 
''tacky  "  surface,  to  dust  it  over  with  the  pigment  in 
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powder ;  this  process  is  performed  with  a  piece  of 
cottonwool  used  as  a  printer's  dabber. 

It  is  also  to  be  recollected  that  if  a  background 
does  not  turn  out  when  fired  so  smooth  as  had  been 
hoped,  it  can  be  retouched  and  fired  again  ;  and  it 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  certain  un- 
evenness  in  a  background  is  by  no  means  unplea- 
sant, suggesting  freedom  of  execution,  and  often 
giving  a  pleasing  variety  of  tone. 

The  idea  that  China  Painting  is  extremely  difficult, 
owing  to  the  changes  of  colour  produced  by  the  firing, 
is  not  without  foundation,  but  is  very  much  exag- 
gerated ;  the  fact  being  that  for  the  most  part  in 
enamel  painting  the  colours  are  somewhat  duller 
before  they  are  fired,  but  that  the  relation  between 
them  remains  substantially  the  same.  It  is  found 
much  safer  to  use  a  green  ready-made,  than  to  attempt 
to  mix  one  with  blue  and  yellow,  as  the  combination 
is  apt  to  change  disastrously  in  the  firing :  this  is 
doubtless  one  reason  why  there  are  so  very  many 
greens  to  choose  from. 

It  is  advisable  to  thoroughly  dry  the  work  before 
sending  it  to  be  fired.  This  can  be  done  by  putting 
it  in  an  oven  or  standing  it  before  a  fire.  If  much 
fat  oil  has  been  used,  this  treatment  is  especially 
necessary,  as  it  tends  to  prevent  the  colour  bubbling 
or  ^'  frying "  as  it  is  called.    The  effect  of  this  pre- 
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liminary  drying  is  sometimes  to  darken  apparently 
the  colours  and  destroy  their  purity  ;  but  it  does  not 
really  have  any  such  detrimental  effect,  as  all  traces 
of  these  alterations  disappear  in  the  kiln. 

GILDING. 

The  term  gilding  is  employed  for  the  application 
of  metals  in  their  simple  condition,  either  finely 
ground,  or  precipitated  as  a  powder  by  means  of 
acid  solutions.  Gilding,  like  enamel  painting,  is  done 
over  the  glaze.  Besides  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
platinum  are  also  occasionally  used,  though  all  are 
technically  included  under  the  term  gilding.  These 
powdered  metals  are  manipulated  just  as  any  other 
pigments,  but  after  firing  require  to  be  rubbed  with 
an  agate  burnisher  to  produce  the  metallic  shine. 
This  simple  process  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  complicated  one  required  to  produce  what  is 
known  as  "  metallic  lustre."  This  beautiful  decora- 
tion is  too  intricate  to  be  attempted  by  amateurs,  the 
results  being  extremely  uncertain  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  professional  potter.  The  appearance  produced 
is  an  iridescent  sheen,  resulting  from  an  extremely 
thin  film  of  one  of  the  metals  above  mentioned. 
This  metallic  lustre  is  frequently  one  of  the  great 
beauties  that  give  such  fascination  to  the  old  Majolica 
ware. 
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UNDERGLAZE  PAINTING. 

The  ware  in  its  unglazed  condition  presents  a  dull 
absorbent  surface,  and  is  termed  biscuit  (bisque).  It 
may  be  of  any  shade  of  colour,  from  pure  white  to 
buff,  grey,  or  brick  red  ;  terra-cotta  may  be  cited  as  a 
familiar  example  of  biscuit  ware. 

The  subject  may  be  "  sketched  in  "  either  with  char- 
coal, lead  pencil,  or  with  ordinary  water  colours. 
Should  it  be  thought  better  to  trace  a  design  on  to 
the  ware,  it  may  be  done  with  ordinary  red  transfer 
paper.  The  colour  comes  off  the  transfer  paper  very 
easily  on  to  the  porous  surface  of  the  "  biscuit,"  so 
that  it  is  best  to  use  a  worn  piece  of  transfer  paper, 
or  if  a  new  one  is  employed,  to  rub  off  half  the  colour- 
ing preparation.  The  absorbent  character  of  the 
ground  gives  it  a  "  tooth which  renders  it  very 
pleasant  for  sketching  upon,  and  as  it  is  found  that 
india-rubber  or  stale  bread  will  remove  lines  not  too 
strongly  marked,  it  is  in  this  respect  not  unlike  hand- 
made drawing  paper. 

The  change  of  colour  of  certain  pigments  before 
and  after  firing  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  under- 
glaze  painting.  It  requires  an  effort  of  memory  as 
well  as  some  strength  of  imagination  to  realize  the 
future  effect  of  one's  work.  This  difficulty  is  further 
increased  by  the  fact  that  as  the  colours  dry  on  the 
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biscuit  ware  they  assume  a  dull  appearance,  techni- 
cally called  "  dead/'  in  quality  as  unlike  as  possible 
from  what  they  will  afterwards  become. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  alterations  are  only  pos- 
sible up  to  a  certain  point.  Though  a  colour,  after  it 
has  been  painted  on  the  ware,  can  be  lightened  con- 
siderably by  washing  it  with  water  (or  turpentine,  as 
the  case  may  be),  and  a  clean  brush,  or  by  rubbing  it 
with  a  soft  rag,  yet  it  cannot  be  entirely  removed,  as 
it  can  in  enamel  painting,  owing  to  the  fact  of  a 
certain  quantity  always  getting  absorbed  into  the 
material  itself.  The  forms  of  masses  of  colour  can- 
not be  afterwards  modified  by  scratching  off  super- 
fluous paint,  therefore  great  precision  is  necessary. 
Underglaze  painting  requires  throughout  that  the 
painter  should  himself  know  distinctly  what  he  means 
to  do.  Considerably  more  allowance  has  to  be  made 
for  the  loss  of  colour  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the 
fire  than  is  the  case  in  enamel  painting,  which  fact 
renders  it  more  difficult  to  calculate  as  to  the  body  of 
pigment  requisite.  The  colours  are  more  apt  to  run, 
but  in  my  opinion  this  is  quite  as  often  an  advantage 
as  a  disadvantage,  as  it  softens  the  effect  and  pro- 
duces an  appearance  of  freedom  of  handling. 

As  in  enamel  painting,  the  medium  used  may  be 
fat  oil  and  turpentine,  or  water  only.  The  unglazed 
surface  is  so  very  porous  that  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
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pare  it  for  working  on  either  with  oil  or  water.  This 
is  done  by  sponging  over  the  ware  with  size  or  golden 
syrup  when  it  is  intended  to  paint  with  oil ;  when 
water  is  to  be  the  medium  I  have  found  an  immersion 
of  the  ware  in  water,  till  it  is  nearly  saturated,  the 
best  preparation,  though  some  painters  prefer  the  dry 
surface,  and  do  not  dislike  its  rapid  absorption  of 
the  colour.  A  little  gum  arable  should,  however,  be 
added  to  the  colours  on  the  palette  in  the  latter  case ; 
it  may  be  either  added  as  a  powder  or  kept  in  solution, 
so  that  the  brush  can  be  dipped  into  it,  or  a  little 
poured  on  to  the  palette  as  may  be  required. 

Both  these  methods  of  painting  may  be  employed 
on  the  same  piece  :  a  first  painting  m.ay  be  done  with 
water,  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  a  second  painting 
may  be  added  over  the  first  with  fat  oil.  Of  course 
by  this  process  there  is  no  chance  of  disturbing  any 
of  the  under  painting,  as  the  vehicles  are  different. 
The  plan  thus  described  often  enables  a  painting  to 
be  satisfactorily  completed  under  the  glaze,  which 
would,  in  the  ordinary  course,  have  been  finished  by 
a  second  painting  (in  enamel  colours)  over  the  glaze. 
The  gain  is  a  great  one,  work  done  entirely  under 
the  glaze  being,  as  we  have  before  shown,  in  every 
way  superior. 

The  selection  of  colours  available  for  painting 
under  the  glaze  is  of  a  much  more  restricted  character 
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than  that  for  enamel  painting.  The  chief  point  to  be 
at  once  noted  is  the  absence  of  any  positive  red,  the 
colours  most  nearly  approaching  it  being  a  rose-pink 
and  a  claret  brown.  In  many  cases  this  deficiency 
renders  unwise  the  attempt  at  realistic  copying  of 
natural  objects,  but  as  the  colours  proper  to  under- 
glaze  painting  are  of  fine  decorative  quality,  their  use 
is  most  effective  when  restricted  to  a  treatment  some- 
what conventional. 

The  following  are  all  the  colours  needed  for  under- 
glaze  painting  : — 

White.  Vandyke  Brown. 

Yellow.  Claret  Brown. 

Orange.  Manganese  Purple. 

Light  Green.  Cobalt  Blue. 

Dark  Green.  Ultramarine. 

Dove.  Turquoise. 

Pink.  Black. 
Great  care  is  required  to  keep  some  of  these 
colours    apart ;  the  cobalt,  manganese,  and  black 
must  be  carefully  labelled,  as  they  are  practically  alike 
till  they  are  fired. 

The  manganese  requires  extra  grinding,  as  it  is  apt 
to  be  gritty. 

The  light  green  does  not  mix  satisfactorily  with 
other  colours,  and  is  so  extremely  vivid  that  if  used 
at  its  full  strength  it  is  apt  to  appear  out  of  tone 
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with  the  rest  of  the  work ;  it  should,  therefore, 
generally  be  used  in  its  paler  tints.  Cobalt  is  another 
colour  that  should  be  used  somewhat  sparingly,  as  it 
is  apt  to  fire  stronger  than  would  be  expected.  Pink 
also  is  of  a  powerful  nature,  the  lightest  wash  of  it 
telling  strongly ;  if  painted  thickly  it  produces  when 
fired  an  intense  crimson. 

With  the  exception  of  black  and  light  green,  which 
are  best  used  alone,  all  the  other  colours  named  may 
be  mixed  either  with  white  or  with  each  other  in 
varying  proportions  to  produce  any  required  tint. 
The  white  in  underglaze  painting  occupies  much  the 
same  position  as  Chinese  White  does  in  ordinary 
water-colour  painting.  It  may  be  omitted  altogether, 
or  it  may  be  used  throughout,  in  which  case  it  corre- 
sponds to  what  is  termed  body  colour.  It  is  best  to 
reserve  the  use  of  the  white  pigment  to  the  very  last, 
when  it  is  only  employed  to  give  effect  to  the  high 
lights,  or  solidity  to  the  petals  of  such  flowers  as  the 
ox-eye  daisy.  In  these  cases  it  should  be  put  on 
solidly  with  crisp  touches  ;  if  too  much  medium  is 
employed,  the  white  is  apt  to  run  on  being  fired. 

In  laying  backgrounds  plenty  of  medium  must  be 
used,  when  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  get  the  colour  tolerably  flat  as  on  the  slippery 
surface  of  glazed  ware.  If  dabbing  is  resorted  to,  a 
smaller  dabber  than  that  used  for  enamel  painting 
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will  be  found  to  answer  best.  As  there  is  no  positive 
underglaze  red  (except  of  a  pink  quality)  we  some- 
times find  instances  in  which  the  red  is  omitted 
altogether  in  the  underglaze  painting,  and  is  added 
afterwards  in  enamel  over  the  glaze.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  altogether  like  the  combination,  though 
effective  examples  of  this  method  exist  in  Oriental 
and  old  Derby  china. 

Manganese  brown  is  a  very  useful  colour ;  it  works 
easily,  and  makes  a  pleasant  warm  shadow  in  flesh 
painting.  Manganese  brown  and  blue  make  a  good 
grey. 

Orange  and  claret  brown  added  to  the  ordinary 
dark  green  render  it  a  good  olive  green. 

When  the  biscuit  ware  is  yellowish  in  tone,  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  modification  of  effect  that 
necessarily  occurs  to  the  colours  employed. 

As  the  glaze  in  which  the  biscuit  ware  is  dipped 
before  firing  is  mixed  with  water,  it  is  found  neces- 
sary, before  submitting  it  to  this  operation,  to 
thoroughly  heat  such  ware  as  may  have  been  painted 
with  oil  of  turpentine  so  as  to  expel  all  the  fatty 
matter.  If  this  were  not  done,  the  glaze  would  not 
adhere  to  the  painted  portions  of  the  ware.  This 
preliminary  process  is  termed  "  hardening  on,"  the 
firing  not  being  carried  further  than  to  impart  to  the 
ware  a  dull  red  heat.    The  glaze  is  of  the  consistency 
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of  cream,  and  the  biscuit  when  dipped  into  it  should 
absorb  the  watery  part  of  the  mixture,  so  as  to  leave 
the  glaze  appearing  on  its  surface  almost  as  a  dry 
powder. 

Remember  to  keep  the  biscuit  ware  as  clean  as 
possible  during  the  process  of  painting,  and  to  wash 
all  brushes  carefully  after  use.  If  turpentine  has  been 
employed,  wash  the  brushes  afterwards  with  soap  and 
warm  water,  smoothing  the  hairs  to  a  point  before 
putting  the  brushes  away. 

BARBOTTINE. 

A  variety  of  underglaze  painting  known  as 
Barbottine  has  lately  become  prominent.  Its  dis- 
tinctive feature  is  the  boldness  of  effect  produced 
by  an  extra  amount  of  body  in  the  pigment;  this  is 
apparently  the  addition  of  a  white  clay.  Messrs. 
Hancock  supply  colours  for  Barbottine  painting  which 
they  describe  as  "  having  all  the  characteristic  depth 
of  the  underglaze  colours,  while  with  the  glaze  sup- 
plied with  them  they  will  be  brought  out  by  the  fire 
known  as  Hard  Kiln  ;  a  little  hotter  than  Enamel." 

The  rough  surface  of  the  biscuit  requires  no  pre- 
paration for  Barbottine  painting,  and  water  is  the 
medium  to  be  used. 
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TERRA  COTTA  PAINTING  IN  OILS  AND 
WATER  COLOURS. 

The  revival  of  China  Painting  has  brought  in  its 
train  the  present  fashion  of  painting  in  oil  and  water 
colours  on  terra  cotta.  We  cannot  altogether  approve 
of  it  as  fine  art,  for  the  process  ignores  the  first 
principle  of  all  painting  on  earthenware,  which  is 
that  the  pigment  should  be  burnt  in  so  as  to  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  ware  itself 

While  giving  a  few  practical  directions  for 
decorating  terra  cotta  in  this  manner,  we  will  hope 
that  students  who  may  take  up  this  branch  of 
painting  will  do  so  with  a  view  to  eventually  turning 
their  attention  to  China  Painting  proper.  The 
principles  of  design  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  and 
the  experience  gained  in  grouping  flowers  or  other 
subjects  in  terra  cotta  painting  may  enable  the 
student  eventually  to  produce  designs  more  worthy  of 
the  permanence  to  be  obtained  by  the  truer  art  of 
encaustic  painting.  The  permanence  of  paintings 
fired  upon  china  is  so  often  insisted  upon  as  such  an 
absolute  merit,  that  one  cannot  help  sometimes  con- 
sidering how  little  worthy  of  immortality  are  many  of 
the  designs  that  are  produced  by  beginners  in  the 
art. 

Whether  water-colours  or  oils  are  employed,  it  is 
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necessary  to  size  the  terra  cotta  before  painting  on 
it,  on  account  of  the  porous  nature  of  the  ware. 
When  the  size  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  design  should 
be  traced  or  sketched  on  with  great  precision.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  when  size  is  men- 
tioned in  this  work,  the  best  parchment  size  is  to 
be  understood  ;  this,  when  fresh,  is  without  any  un- 
pleasant smell,  and  is  much  more  free  from  extraneous 
matter  than  what  is  sold  as  ordinary  size. 

Terra  cotta  is  manufactured  for  sale  in  three  dis- 
tinct colours — the  ordinary  red,  which  is  generally 
understood  when  terra  cotta  is  named,  cream  colour, 
and  black.  Considerable  judgment  is  requisite  to 
select  such  subjects  as  will,  in  the  matter  of  colour, 
harmonize  with  these  respective  tints.  Generally 
speaking,  all  white  and  yellow  flowers  are  effective 
on  the  red  ground,  while  red  flowers  and  berries  and 
certain  tones  of  yellow^  look  well  on  the  black  ground. 
The  cream-coloured  terra  cotta  admits  of  any  arrange- 
ment of  colours  that  the  taste  of  the  artist  may  dic- 
tate, and  is  commonly  used  when  the  treatment 
attempted  is  rather  pictorial  than  decorative. 

The  method  of  water-colour  painting  employed  is 
that  known  as  body-colour :  in  other  words,  the  use 
throughout  of  Chinese  White  mixed  with  all  the  pig- 
ments. The  most  common  cause  of  failure  is  a  too 
sparing  use  of  the  Chinese  White,  especially  ii 
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first  painting,  which  should  be  very  simple  and  firm  in 
handling.  The  first  painting  should  be  allowed  to 
dry  thoroughly  before  it  is  re-touched  ;  the  longer  it 
is  left  the  harder  it  will  become,  and  so  the  less  liable 
to  be  disturbed  by  after-painting.  When  a  painting 
thus  executed  in  body  colour  is  completed,  it  should 
be  again  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  and  harden,  and 
lastly,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  durable, 
should  be  varnished  with  what  is  known  as  white 
spirit  varnish. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  specially  as  to  paint- 
ing in  oils  on  terra  cotta,  the  process  being  essentially 
the  same  as  on  canvas  or  millboard.  Let  the  first 
painting  be  rather  thin,  all  the  colours  being  mixed 
with  flake  white  and  a  little  of  Winsor  and  Newton's 
megilp  medium.  Allow  the  first  painting  to  dry 
thoroughly  before  proceeding,  and  when  the  work  is 
finished,  varnish  with  mastic  or  copal.  The  effect  of 
mastic  is  preferable  to  copal  as  it  is  not  so  shiny,  and 
does  not  contrast  quite  so  unpleasantly  with  the  dead 
surface  of  the  ground.  But  mastic  varnish  is  more 
apt  to  bloom  than  copal,  especially  if  applied  soon 
after  the  painting  is  finished  ;  hence  it  happens  that, 
as  a  rule,  copal  is  more  commonly  employed. 
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French  Blue  (French  Ultramarine) 

Indian  Purple 

Intense  Blue 

Lemon  Yellow 


2/-  each. 
-  each. 

Mars  Orange 

Mineral  Violet 

Orient  Yellow 

Oxide  of  Chromium 
fOxide  of  Chromium 

Transparent 

Permanent  Mauve 

Permanent  Violet 

Pure  Scarlet 
fUltramarine  Ash,  Gray 

Violet  Carmine 

Viridian  (Veronese  Green 


Whole  Cakes,  Pans,  or  Tubes,  3/-  each. 
Half  Cakes,  Pans,  or  Tubes,  1/6  each. 


Aureolin 
Aurora  Yellow 
Burnt  Carmine 
Carmine 
fCobalt  Yellow 
Field's  Orange  Vermilion 
Gallstone 
Madder  Carmine 
Madder  Lake 


fNew  Olive  Green 
Pink  Madder 
Primrose  Aureolin 
Purple  Madder 
Rose  Dore 
Rose  Madder 
tIRose  Madder  (Pink  Shade 

Scarlet  Madder 
**  Yellow  Carmine 


 This  colour  is  sometimes  sold  under  the  name  of  Yellow  Madder.  

Whole  Cakes,  Pans,  or  Tubes,  5/-  each. 
Half  Cakes,  Pans,  or  Tubes,  2/6  each. 
Smalt  I  Ultramarine  Ash,  Blue 

Whole  Cakes,  21/-;   Half  Cakes,  10/6;   Quarter  Cakes,  5/6  each. 
Genuine  Ultramarine. 

*  Prepared  only  in  Cakes  and  Half  Cakes.  t  Not  prepared  in  Cakes  and  Half  Cakes 

I  Not  prepared  in  Tubes  and  Half  Tubes. 
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WINSOR  iSs  NEWTON,  Limited, 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S 
Polisli^ed     IVIahogaMiy  Boxes, 

FITTED  WITH 
WHOLE  AND   HALF  CAKE  WATER  COLOURS. 


"Sliding  Lid  "  iVIaiiogany  Boxes. 

Whole  Cake      Half  Cake 
Colours.  Colours. 


£  s. 

d. 

s. 

a. 

Box  containing  6  Colours  with  Brushes  ...       ...       0  6 

0 

U 

4 

0 

Ditto       12            ditto                                  0  12 

0 

0 

6 

6 

Ditto       18            ditto                                  0  18 

0 

0 

9 

6 

Ditto       24            ditto                                  1  4 

0 

0 

12 

6 

"  Lock  "  iVIaiiog^any  Boxes. 

Box  containing  12  Colours,  with  Brushes  and            £  s. 

d. 

X* 

7J 

6'. 

Ob. 

other  fittings   015 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Ditto        18            ditto                                 1  1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Ditto        24            ditto                                 1  10 

0 

0 

18 

0 

"  Lock  and  Drawer  "  iViahog^any  Boxes. 

Box  containing  12  Colours,  with  Brushes  and             £  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

other  fittings   018 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Ditto         18           ditto                                  1  5 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Ditto         24           ditto                                   1  15 

0 

1 

1 

0 

"  Complete  "  Mahog^any  Boxes. 

Box  containing  12  Colours,  with  Brushes  and             £  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

other  fittings   ...                           ...       1  1 

0 

0 

14 

0 

Ditto         18           ditto                                  1  11 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Ditto         24           ditto      ...                          2  2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

"  Caddy  Lid  "  Mahog^any  Boxes. 

Box  containing  12  Colours,  with  Brushes  and            £  s. 

d. 

£ 

6'. 

d. 

superior  fittings        ...    Ill 

6 

1 

0 

0 

Ditto         18           ditto                                  2  2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Ditto         24           ditto                                  3  3 

0 

1 

11 

6 

"  Superior  Caddy  Lid  "  Polished  Spanish  Mahogany 

Boxes. 


12  Cake,  £2  12s.  ^d,  ;  18  Cake,  £3  3s.  ;  24  Cake,  £4  14s.  U. 


"  Handsome  "  Caddy  Lid  and  "  Extra  Handsome  " 
Polished  Spanish  Mahogany  Boxes. 

£3  13s.  6d.  to  £21. 


Sl^  38,  39,  dg  40,  Rathhme  Place^  London,  W, 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S 
Tin  Boxes, 

FITTED  WITH 


MOIST  WATER  COLOURS  IN  CHINA  PANS. 


The  pans  of  colour  are  fastened  by  the  employment  of  a  V  spring 
in  each  partition  of  the  Box  (which  method  was  secured  to  Messrs. 
WiNSOR  &  Newton,  Limited,  under  Letters  Patent  in  Great  Britain, 
the  principal  Kingdoms  in  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America)  ; 
they  are  thus  held  firmly,  and  the  long-felt  inconvenience  of  cementing 
the  china  pans  to  the  box,  and  of  removing  them  when  empty  is  avoided. 

The  improvement  is  a  valuable  one  to  Artists,  as  any  colours  in  a 
box  can  be  ab  once  changed  to  suit  their  requirements,  and  the  pans  can 
be  moved  from  one  position  to  another  at  pleasure. 
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WINSOR  dh  NEWTON,  Limited, 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON^S 


Xin  Boxes. 

With  or  without  MOIST  WATER  COLOURS, 


IN  WHOLE  PANS. 


With 

Without 

Colours. 

Colours. 

£  S. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

3  Whole  Pan  Box   

 0  6 

6 

0   3  0 

4     „       „  „   

 0  8 

3 

0    3  6 

6     „       „  „   

 0  10 

3 

0    3  9 

8     „       „  „   

 0  13 

6 

0    4  0 

10     „       „  „   

 0  16 

0 

0    5  0 

12     „  „   

 0  18 

6 

0    5  3 

14     ,,       „  „   

 1  1 

9 

0   5  6 

16     „       „  „   

 1  7 

0 

0    6  0 

18     „       „  „   

 1  10 

6 

0    6  6 

20     „       „  „   

 1  13 

0 

0    6  9 

24     „       „  „   

 2  2 

0 

0   7  6 

IN   HALF  PANS. 


6  Half  Pan  Box 
8 


With 
Colours. 
£  s.  d. 
0  6  9 
0  8  6 
0  10  0 
0  11  9 
0  13  0 
0  15  0 

0  17  6 

1  0  0 
1    4  0 


Without 
Colours. 
£  s.  d. 
3  6 
3 
4 
5 
5 
5 

0  6  0 
0  6  6 
0   7  0 


S7j  S8f  S9,  ds  40^  Bathbone  Place^  London,  W. 
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The    Turner    Water  Colour 
Sketching  Boxes. 

These  Boxes  are  intended  primarily  for  outdoor  sketching,  and  have  been  designed 
in  such  a  way  that,  when  fitted,  they  contain  all  the  colours  and  materials  necessary  for 
outdoor  work.  The  lid  contains  a  Sketch  Block  of  Whatman's  Thick  Drawing  Paper, 
securely  held  in  piosition  by  a  spring,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  the  Block  being 
reversed  when  not  in  use. 

No.  1.— Japanned  Tin  Box,  7?  by  5  in.,  containing  10  each. 

Half  Pans  of  Moist  Water  Colours,  a  7  by  5  Block     s.  d. 
of  Whatman's  Thick  Paper,  a  Japanned  Tin  Water 
Bottle  and  Cup,  Brush  Holder,  and  a  piece  of  Artist's 
Sponge    14  6 


No.  2.— Japanned  Tin  Box.  9i  by  5i  in.,  containing  16 
Half  Pans  of  Moist  Water  Colours,  a  9  by  5J  Block 
of  Whatman's  Thick  Paper,  a  Japanned  Tin  Water 
Bottle  and  Cup,  Brush  Holder,  and  a  piece  of  Artist's 
Sponge   22  6 


No.  3.— Japanned  Tin  Box,  lOi  by  7  in.,  containing  6 
Whole  Pans  and  12  Half  Pans  of  Moist  Water 
Colours,  a  10  by  7  Block  of  Whatman's  Thick  Paper, 
a  Japanned  Tin  Water  Bottle  and  Cup,  Brush 
Holder,  and  a  piece  of  Artist's  Sponge   30  0 


The  above  Boxes,  with  Water  Bottle,  Cup  and 
Brush  Holder  only. 

No.  1    8  0 

No.  2    11  0 

No.  3    13  6 


Qunter's  Sketcher's  Hold-All. 

{REGISTERED.) 

This  case  of  Brown  Waterproof  Canvas,  designed  by  Lt.-Col,  Gunter,  contains  in  a 
compact  compass  all  requisite  materials  for  Water  Colour  Sketching.  It  can  be  readily 
strapped  to  the  Easel,  Stool  or  Cycle,  or  carried  in  the  hand,  without  inconvenience  ; 
whilst  its  form  affords  complete  waterproof  protection  to  the  contents. 

The  case  contains  a  16  Half  Pan  Japanned  Tin  Box  of  Winsor  & 
Newton's  Moist  Water  Colours,  a  Tube  of  Chinese  White,  a  Water 
Bottle  and  Cups,  Drawing  Pencils,  Knife,  Sponge  aijd  Rubber,  and  a 
good  selection  of  Sable  and  other  Brushes. 

Size,  closed,  9  inches  by  inches. 

8,  d. 

Fitted  complete  31  6 

The  case  only     6  0 
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WINSOR      NEWTON,  Limited, 


WINSOR    &  NEWTON'S 


X^iquidL   mTsttei?   Colonics  stncl 


IN  SIXPENNY  AND  SHILLING  BOTTLES. 


Shilling  Bottle  (Half  Scale). 


Asphaltum 
Carmine 
Crimson  Lake 
Gold  Ink 

GENERAL  DRAWING  INK 

Indelible  Brown  Ink 

INDIAN  INK 

Lamp  Black 

Ox  Gall,  Colourless 

Front's  Brown 

Prussian  Blue 

Sepia 

Silver  Ink 

Vermilion 


{Modern  Pigments,   for  use  in  Black  and  White 
drawings  intended  for  process  reproduction. 
In  special  wide-mouth  Bottles,  large  size  Is.  ;  small 
size  6d. 

CHINESE  WHITE.— Small  Bottles  or  Tubes,  6d.  each. 

Large  Bottles,  Pots,  or  Tubes,  Is.  each. 

Extra  Large  Bottles,  Pots,  or  Tubes,  2s.  each. 
Liquid  Graphite. — Large  Bottles,  6d. 
Ox  Gall  (in  paste  form). — Large  Pots,  Is.    Small  Pots,  6d. 
Artist's  Gum  Water. — Large  Bottles,  Is.    Small  Bottles,  6d» 


57,  38,  39,  cfe  40f  Bathhone  Place,  London,  W. 
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WINSOR  &  NEWTON^S 

Waterproof 
DRAWING  INKS. 

FOR  ARGHITEGT8, 

DESIGNERS,  dec. 


fninsoR&Oewcons 
Waterproof  Indian  Ink_ 

Unverwasclibate  ChinesiseheTuSChe 
ForAnhitecls,Draughtsmen.U.j 


Size  of  Small  Bottles. 


Size  of  1  oz.  Bottles. 


BLACK  (Indian  Ink)  and  24  Colours,  viz.  :— 
Brick  Red,  Brown,  Burnt  Sienna,  Carmine,  Emerald,  Grass  Green, 
Indigo,  Lemon,  Olive  Green,  Orange,  Payne's  Gray,  Pink,  Plum, 
Prussian  Blue,  Purple,  Scarlet,  Sea  Greea,  Sepia,  Slate,  Turquoise, 
Ultramarine,  Vermilion,  Violet,  and  Yellow. 


Small  Bottles 
1  oz.  „ 
4  oz. 


s.  d. 

0  6  each. 

1  0  „ 
3  6., 


8  oz.  Bottles 
16  oz. 


6 
11 


0  each. 
0 


Specimen  Gard  of  Tints  on  application. 
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WINSOB  ds  NEWTON,  Limited, 


HEXAGON  CAKE  WATER  COLOURS. 


Size  of  i  Cakes. 
For  use  in  Draughtsmen's,  Engineers* 

\s.  each,  net. 


and  Railway  Offices, 


Burnt  Sienna  Indigo 
Burnt  Umber  Intense  Brown 

Chrome  Yellow  Lamp  Black 

Emerald  Green  Neutral  Tint 

Gamboge  Payne's  Gray 

Hooker  s  Green  Prussian  Blue 

Indian  Red  Raw  Sienna 

2>i.  each,  net. 

Crimson  Lake     1   Indian  Yellow    |    Scarlet  Lake 
Cobalt— ^d.  each,  net.         |  Carmine 


Steel 

Ultramarine 
Vandyke  Brown 
Venetian  Red 
Vermilion 
Yellow  Ochre 


Sepia 
— 4s.  each,  net. 


Fine  JPowrdLei?  Coloui^s, 

ADAPTED  FOR 

Decopative  Painting,  Illuminating,  Picture  Restoring,  etc. 
Stationers'  Note  Paper  and  other  Relief  Stamping,  Colour  Printing,  etc. 

These  Colours  can  be  mixed  with  either  Varnish,  Gum  Water,  Size,  Oil,  or  Turpentine, 
as  required.  They  are  put  into  glass  Bottles  of  different  sizes,  in  accordance  with  the 
value  of  the  colour. 


Size  of  the  Smallest  Bottle. 
ALL   COLOURS,   PRICE   6d.  EACH. 


S7,  S8,  39,  <Si  40,  Bathbone  Place,  London,  W, 
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WINSOR    &  NEWTON'S 


Artists'  Oil  Colours. 


iHE  world-wide  circulation  which  has  long  been  a  distinguishing 


feature  of  Winsor  &  Newton's  Oil  Colours  testifies  convinc- 


ingly to  the  repute  in  which  they  are  held,  and  renders  a 
description  of  their  characteristics  somewhat  superfluous.  In  the 
production  of  these  colours  no  pains  or  expense  is  spared  to  insure  that 
the  pigments  used  are  the  most  brilliant  and  durable  that  can  be  manu- 
factured, and  that  the  oils  in  which  the  pigments  are  ground  are  of 
the  purest  and  most  perfect  quality. 

Grinding  colours  by  machinery  was  first  introduced  by  Winsor  & 
Newton  in  1840,  special  apparatus  being  invented  by  them  for  the 
purpose.  Since  that  period  many  further  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  original  Mills ;  and  it  is  believed  that  at  present  there  exists 
no  machinery  which,  for  power  and  precision,  combined  with  great 
cleanliness  in  working,  can  at  all  compare  with  that  invented,  perfected, 
and  now  used,  by  them  in  the  production  of  their  Artists^  Oil  Colours. 

Exhaustive  tests  which  are  constantly  being  made  at  the  North 
London  Colour  Works,  in  which  Winsor  &  Newton's  Oil  Colours  are 
examined  in  conjunction  with  those  of  other  makers,  invariably  establish 
the  fact  that,  alike  in  power  and  brilliancy  of  Colour,  perfection  of  grinding, 
excellence  of  consistency,  and  most  important  of  all — in  durability  under 
varying  conditions,  Winsor  &  Nbwton's  Oil  Colours  occupy  a  pre- 
eminent position. 
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WINSOR  db  NEWTON,  Limited, 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S 

Finely  Prepared  Oil  Colours, 

IN  COLLAPSIBLE  TUBES. 

(The  Illustrations  are  the  sizes  of  the  Tubes.) 


4-INCH  TUBE.  DOUBLE  TUBE. 


A  List  of  the  Colours  aiid  the  Prices  follow  on  pages  18  and  19. 


57,  S8,  39,  di  40y  Rathhone  Place,  London,  W. 
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For  the  convenience  of  Artists  using  large  quantities 
f  Colour,  all  Messrs.  Winsor  &  Newton's  Oil 
lolours  are  supplied  in  "  SMALL  STUDIO  "  and 

STUDIO"  Tubes,  containing  respectively  FOUR 
I'IMES  and  SIX  TIMES  as  much  as  an  ordinary 
wro-inch  Tube. 


i-LB.  TUBE  OF  FLAKE  WHITE. 
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WIN80R  ds  NEWTON,  Limited, 


Finely  Prepared  Oil  Colours, 

IN  COLLAPSIBLE  TUBES. 
Four-inch  tubes,  4d.  each; 

Small  Studio  "  Tubes,  containing  two  four-inch  Tubes,  8d.  each ; 
**  studio"  Tubes,  containing  three  four-inch  Tubes,  lid.  each. 


Antwerp  Blue 
Asphaltum 
Bitumen 
Black  Lead 
Blue  Black 
Bone  Brown 
Brown  Ochre 
Brown  Pink 
Burnt  Roman  OcJire 
Burnt  Sienna 
Burnt  Umber 
Caledonian  Brown 
Cassel  Earth 
Charcoal  Gray 
Chinese  Blue 
Chrome  Green,  No.  1 
Chrome  Green,  No.  2 
Chrome  Green,  No.  3 
Chrome  Lemon 
Chrome  Yellow 
Chrome  Deep 
Chrome  Orange 
Cinnabar  Green. 
Cinnabar  Green,  Light 
Cinnabar  Green,  Olive 
Cinnabar  Green,  M'dle 


Cinnabar  Green,  Deep 
Cologne  Earth 
Cool  Roman  Ochre 
Copal  Megilp 
Cork  Black 
Cremnitz  White . 
Davy's  Gray 
Emerald  Green 
Flake  White,  No.  1 
Flake  White,  No.  2 
Gold  Ochre 
Indian  Red 
Indigo 
Italian  Pink 
Ivory  Black 
Jaune  Brillant 
Kings'  Yellow 
Lamp  Black 
Light  Red 


Naples  Yellow 
Neutral  Tint 
Oxford  Ochre 
Payne's  Gray 
Permanent  White  (Zinc) 
Prussian  Blue 
Prussian  Brown 
Prussian  Green 
Pyne^s  Megilp 
Raw  Sienna 
Raw  Sienna,  Pale 
Raw  Umber 
Roman  Ochre 
Silver  White 
Sugar  of  Lead 
Terra  Rosa 
Terre  Verte 

Terre  Verte,  Olive  Shade 
Transparent  Gold  Ochre 


Medium  {Copal  Megilp)  Vandyke  Brown 


Pale 


Megilp 

Monochrome  Tints, 
Cool,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 
Monochrome  Tints, 

Warm,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 
Naples  Yellow,  French  Zinc  White 

Two-inch  tubes,  4Gi.  each. 

Small  Studio  "  Tubes,  containing  four  two-inch  Tubes,  1/4  each ; 
** studio"  Tubes,  containing  six  two-inch  Tubes,  1/10  each. 


Venetian  Red 
Verona  Brown 
Yellow  Lake 
Yellow  Ochre 
Yellow  Ochre,  Pale 


Cappagh  Brown 
Chrome  Red 
Crimson  Lake 
Cyprus  Umber 
Gamboge 
Indian  Lake 
Magenta 

Double,  Treble, 


Mauve 
Mauve  No.  2 
New  Blue 
Olive  Green 
Olive  Lake 
Permanent  Blue 


Permanent  Yellow 
Purple  Lake 
Sap  Green 
Scarlet  Lake 
Sky  Blue 
Verdigris 


AND  Quadruple  Tubes  are  also  supplied  at 


PROPORTIONATE  PRICES. 

Foundation  White  and  Winton  White,  Double  4-inch  Tubes,  4d.; 
i-lb.  Tubes,  8d.;  i-lb.  Tubes,  1/4  each. 
Cremnitz  White,  Flalce  White  and  Silver  White, 
i-lb.  Tubes,  1/4;  i-lb.  Tubes,  a/8  each. 


57,  S8,  S9,  <fe  40,  Bathhone  Place,  London,  W, 
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FINELY  PREPARED  OIL  COLOURS, 

IN  COLLAPSIBLE  TUBES  {^Gontinued). 
Two-inch  Tubes,  Gd.  each; 

'  "  Small  Studio  "  Tubes,  2/-  each  ;  "  Studio  "  Tubes,  2/8  each, 


Alizarin  Crimson  Chinese  Vermilion 

Alizarin  Green  French  Vermilion 

Alizarin  Orange  Geranium  Lake 

Alizarin  Scarlet  Green  Lake,  Light 

Alizarin  Yellow  Green  Lake,  Deep 

Brown  Madder  Lemon  Yellow,  No.  2 

Cerulean  Blue  Malachite  Green,  No.  2  Vermilion,  Pale 

Chinese  Orange  Purple Madder(  A lizarin )  Vermihon 

Two-inch  Tubes,  I/-  each  ; 
*  "  Small  Studio  "  Tubes,  3/-  each  ;     Studio  Tubes,"  4/6  each 


Rembrandt's  Madder 
Rose  Madder  (Alizarin) 
Rubens'  Madder 
Ruby  Madder  (Alizarin) 
Scarlet  Madder  (Alizarin) 
Sepia 


Brilliant  Ultramarine 
Burnt  Lake 
Carmine  No.  2 
Citron  Yellow 
Cobalt  Blue 
Cobalt  Green 
Cobalt  Green,  No.  2 
Cobalt  Violet 
Cyanine  Blue 
Emerald  Oxide  of 

Chromium 
Extract  of  Vermilion 
French  Ultramarine 
Indian  Yellow 


Leitch's  Blue 
Lemon  Yellow,  Pale 
Lemon  Yellow 
Madder  Lake 
Malachite  Green 
Mars  Brown 
Mars  Orange 
Mars  Red 
Mars  Violet 
Mars  Yellow 
Mineral  Gray 
Mineral  Violet 
Mineral  Violet  No.  2 
Orange  Vermilion 


Oxide  of  Chromium 
Oxide  of  Chromium, 

Transparent 
Permanent  Violet 
Primrose  Yellow 
Purple  Madder 
Rose  Dor4 
Rose  Madder 
Rose  Madder ( pi  nkshade) 
Scarlet  Madder 
Scarlet  Vermilion 
Strontian  Yellow 
Viridian 


Two-inch  Tubes,  1/6  each; 

*  Small  Studio  "  Tubes,  3/6  each  ;  ' '  Studio  "  Tubes,  5/4  each. 

Aureolin  Cadmium  Orange  Madder  Carmine 

Burnt  Carmine  Carmine  Orient  Yellow 

Cadmium  Yell., Ex.  Pale  Cobalt  Yellow  Violet  Carmine 

Cadmium  Yellow,  Pale  Crimson  Madder  Yellow  Carmine 

Cadmium  Yellow  M'dle  Field's  Orange  Vermilion 
Cadmium  Yellow,  Deep  Indian  Purple 

Two-inch  Tubes,  2/-  each ; 

*  "  Small  Studio  "  Tubes,  6/-  each  ;   "  Studio  "  Tubes,  9/-  each. 
Aurora  Yellow  Primrose  Aureolin  Ultramarine  Ash 

Two-inch  Tubes,  2/6  each. 

*  Small  Studio"  Tubes,  7/-  each  ;  Studio  "  Tubes,  10/6  each. 
Extra  Madder  Carmine  Extra  Ultramarine  Ash   Extra  Purple  Madder 

Two-inch  Tubes,  10/6  each. 

Ultramarine,  Genuine,  medium  strength. 
Two-inch  Tubes,  21/-  each. 

Ultramarine,  Genuine,  full  strength. 

*  '*  Small  Studio"  Tubes  contain  Four  two-inch  Tubes.  "Studio"  Tubes  contain 
Six  two-iDch  Tubes. 
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WIN80R  cfc  NEWTON,  Limited, 


**RAFFAELLr'  SOLID  OIL  COLOURS. 


100   TINTS,    6d.  EACH. 


The  names  appended  to  the  Tints  are  merely  intended  as  guides  to  the 
general  hue  of  each  stick,  as  the  nearest  representative  among  ordinary 
Oil  Colours,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  necessarily  indicative  of  the  nature 
of  the  pigment  employed. 

NOTE.— The  Tints  are  ranged  from  dark  to  light.  The  first  number 
represents  the  strongest,  and  the  last  the  weakest  of  any 
given  series. 


Group 


1  2     5  6,.. 

7  9   

18  16   17...  \ 

19    / 

20  21   22   23  ... 


41  43   

44  46   

48  

50    53  56  

57   

85  86   87   89  91 

92   95  96  

97   

99  102  103  104  105 


Rose  Madder 
Vermilion 

Bright  Flesh  Tints 

Indian  Red 


-REDS. 

24  27 

28    29  32... 

37  

38  40 


Group  2.— YELLOWS. 

64 


70  72  74  75 
77  79 


Orange 

Deep  Cadmium 
Pale  Cadmium 
Lemon  Cadmium  and 

Lemon  Yellow 
Raw  Sienna 

Group  3.— GREENS. 

Viridian  ]    106  108  109 

Emerald  Green  113  115  ... 

Middle  Chrome  Green       116  117  118 

Various    Green    and  121  

Apple  Green  Tints 

Group  4.— BLUES. 


Light  Red 
Burnt  Sienna 

Dark  Flesh  Tints 


Buff  Tint 
Yellow  Ochre 
Naples  Yellow 
Jaune  Brilliant 
Citrine  Tints 


and 


Terre  Verte 
Oxide  of  Chromium 
Middle  Cinnabar  Green 
Olive  Green 


124  126  127  128 
129  131  134 


136  137  139 
141  


Prussian  and  Antwerp  144  147  149  150  ...  Indigo 

Blues  151  152  157        ...  Neutral  Tints 

...    French  Blue  and  Ultra-  161   Purple  Madder 

marine  Ash  164  166  169       ...  Permanent  Violet 

...    Cobalt  Blue  170   Indian  Purple 

...    Payne's  Gray 

Group  5.— BROWNS  and  WARM  MONOCHROME  TINTS. 


171  172  175 
177  179  ... 
181  


191  194  197  200 


Caledonian  Brown  183  187  188       ...    Raw  Umber 

Burnt  Umber  189   Bitumen 

Brown  Pink 

Group  6.— BLACK,  GREYS,  and  WHITE. 

 Lamp  Black,  graduated  to  White 


Boxes  containing  20,  30,  and  68  Colours,  assorted  for  Landscape  or 
Figure  Painting,  13/-  to  50/-  each. 


57,  SSy  39,  ds  40,  Rathhone  Place,  London,  W. 
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WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S 
«Jsii]psi»nnecl   Tin  Boxes, 

FITTED  WITH 

COLOURS    AND   MATERIALS    FOR    OIL  PAINTING. 


WiNSOR  &  Newton's  Oil  Colour  Boxes  are  of  the  best  Material 
and  Workmanship  ;  the  range  is  extensive,  and  will  be  found  to  meet 
every  requirement. 

Further  improvements  have  been  made  in  many  of  the  Boxes.  In 
the  Tourist's,  Compact,  Student's,  and  Companion,  the  palettes  slide 
into  a  groove  in  the  body  of  the  box,  completely  covering  the  contents 
and  keeping  them  in  their  proper  positions. 


PUPIL'S  BOX. 

Pupil's  Box  :  Size  7f  in.  by  3J  in. 
1  in.  deep,  containing  12  Colours 
in  2-inch  Tubes,  4  Hog-hair 
Brushes,  Mahogany  Palette  and 
Palette  Knife. 


Price,  fittecl,  6/-;  Empty,  but  with  Mahogany  Palette,  2/3. 


POCKET  BOX. 


Pocket  Box  :  Size,  9|  in. 
by  4J  in.,  1  in.  deep, 
containing  12  Colours,  6 
Hog-hair  Brushes, 
Mahogany  Palette  and 
Palette  Knife. 


Price,  fittecl,  10/-;, Empty  but  with  Mahogany  Palette,  3/0i 
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WIN80R  cfe  NEWTON,  Limited, 


TOURIST'S  BOX. 


COMPACT  BOX. 


Compact  Box  :  Size,  10| 
ins.  by  7i,  1|  in.  deep, 
containing  18  Colours, 
Sable  and  Hog-hair 
Brushes,  Palette  Knife, 
Dipper,  Linseed  Oil, 
Turpentine,  and 
Mahogany  Palette. 

Price,  fitted,  18/-; 
Empty,  but  with  Dip- 
per, 5/6. 


Tourist's  Box  :  Size,  9J  in.  by  6, 
1^  inch  deep,  containing  twelve 
Colours,  Brushes,  Palette  Knife, 
Oil,  Dipper,  and  Mahogany 
Palette. 

Price,  fitted,  12/6; 

Empty,  but  with  Dipper, 
Bottle  of  Oil,  and  Mahogany 
Palette,  6/6. 


STUDENT'S  BOX. 

With  inside  Lid,  as  Illustrated. 

Student's  Box  :  Size,  12^  in. 
by  6|,  in.  deep,  contain- 
ing 15  Colours,  Sable  and 
Hog-hair  Brushes,  Badger 
Softener,  Chalk,Portcrayon, 
Dipper,  Palette  Knife,  Oil, 
Turpentine,  and  Mahogany 
Palette. 

Price,  fitted, 
£1  is.; 

Empty,   but  with 
Dipper,  7/- 


S7y  S8i  S9y  die  40^  BcUhbone  Flacey  LondoUy  W, 
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Companion  Box. 

Companion  Box  :  Size,  13  inches  by  9,  inches  deep,  containing  20 
Colours,  Sable  and  Hog-hair  Brushes,  Badger  Softener,  Chalk,  Port- 
crayon, Palette  Knife,  Dipper,  Oil,  Turpentine,  and  Mahogany  Palette. 

Price,  fitted,  £1  lis.  6cl. ;  Empty,  8/6. 

Double  Companion  Box. 

Similar  to  above,  but  2^  inches  deep,  and  containing  three  prepared 
Millboards,  in  addition  to  other  fittings. 

Price,  fitted,  £1  17s.  6d.;  Empty,  12/ . 

Portable  Box. 

Portable  Box  :  Size,  13|  inches  by  9,  If  inches  deep,  containing  22 
Colours,  a  general  selection  of  Sable  and  Hog-hair  Brushes,  Badger 
Softener,  Chalk,  Portcrayon,  Oil,  Turpentine,  Palette  Knife,  Capped 
Dipper,  and  Mahogany  Palette. 

Price,  fitted,  £2  2s-;  Empty,  12/-. 

Double  Portable  Box. 

Similar  to  above,  but  2^  inches  deep,  and  containing  three  prepared 
Millboards,  in  addition  to  other  fittings. 

Price,  fitted,  £2  12s.  6d.;  Empty,  16/-. 

Academy  and  Studio  Boxes. 

Fitted  in  the  most  complete  manner. 
3  Guineas  to  24  Guineas. 
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WINSOB  s  NBWTON,  Limited, 


Polished  Oak  or  Walnut  Oil  Colour 
Sketching  Boxes. 


PaJte::„!¥:'oC;^Jrs1o:"d'.'""'  Oil  Bottles,  Double  Dipper, 

d.  Nos.  Size.  <>  ^ 


Nos,  Size. 
*1    9 J  inches  by  6i  each 

3  11        „         ^  - 


13 
15 
16 


13  inches  by  lOJ  each  21  ( 

«    }^        "  Hi     -    24  ( 

-----  6  17  „  lU  27  ( 
*— Nos.  1  and  2  are  Thumb-hole  Boxes. 

.IteV„'r,:%'^°.'':sN?Ct»  10  to  26  colours,  Brushes,  Oil,  Turpentine 

Nos.  £  s.  d 

4    each    1  15  C 

f    2   5  C 

6               .«  „      2  14  C 


Palette  Knife,  &c.,  as  illustrated. 
Nos.  £  s. 

1    each    0  18 

2    „      1  1 

3    „      1  4 


6 
0 
0 


57,  S8,  S9,  ds  40,  Eathhone  Place,  London,  W.  25 

THE  "LANDSCAPE" 


OAK  OR  WALNUT  WOOD  BOX, 

FOR  OIL  COLOUR  PAINTING. 


Size,  18  inches  by  9  ;  2  inches  deep. 

A   Convenient    and    Inexpensive    Oil   Colour  Box 
for  Out-door  Work. 


The  Fitted  Box— illustrated  above— ^contains  20  Colours  in  Tubes, 
Linseed  Oil,  Turpentine,  Improved  IDipper,  Sable  and  Hog  Hair 
Brushes,  Palette  Knife,  and  an  Oak  pr  Walnut  Palette. 

PRICE  ONE  GUINEA. 


THE  BOX  WITH  OAK  OR  WALNUT  PALETTE  ONLY,  8/6. 
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WINSOR  ds  NEWTON,  Limited, 


ITsti^nislxes   and  Oils. 


i  Pint 

Stone  or 

i  Pints 

Pints 

Tin,  or 

in  Stone, 

in  Stone, 

Small 

Glass  Bottles 

6  oz. 

Tin,  or 

Tin,  or 

Glass 

E,ound 

Glass 

Glass 

Bottles. 

or  Flat.* 

Bottles. 

Bottles. 

Bottles. 

Picture    Mastic  Varnish 

each. 

each. 

each. 

each. 

each. 

d 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

for  Varnishing  ... 

ci 

9 

i 

6 

3  0 

5  6 

10  0 

Mastic  Varnish  for  Mesrilp 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3  9 

7  0 

13  6 

Amber  Varnish   

0 

9 

1 

6 

3  0 

5  6 

10  0 

Amber  Varnish,  Light    . . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3  9 

7  0 

13  6 

Oil  of  Spike  Lavender    . . . 

0 

9 

1 

6 

3  0 

5  6 

10  0 

Picture  Copal  Varnish    . . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1  9 

3  0 

6  0 

Oil  Copal  Varnish  

0 

6 

1 

0 

1  9 

3  0 

6  0 

White  Spirit  Varnish 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1  9 

3  0 

6  0 

Brown  Spirit  Varnish 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1  9 

3  0 

6  0 

White  Lac  Varnish 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1  9 

3  0 

6  0 

COPAL  OIL  MEDIUM... 

0 

6 

I 

0 

1  9 

3  0 

6  0 

Oil  Vehicles  (see  page  27) 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1  9 

3  0 

6  0 

Crystal  or  Map  Varnish  . . . 

0 

5 

0 

9 

1  3 

2  3 

4  6 

Japan  (jrold  feize  ... 

0 

4 

0 

8 

1  0 

2  0 

3  9 

Fat  Oil 

0 

5 

0 

9 

1  3 

2  3 

4  6 

■\X7-.l  .-J.  r\''\   /"VT    J.  /^"ix 

Walnut  Oil  (Nut  Oil) 

0 

5 

0 

9 

1  3 

2  3 

4  6 

Poppy  Oil  

0 

3 

0 

6 

1  0 

1  6 

3  0 

Manganesed  Poppy  Oil  ... 

0 

3 

0 

6 

1  0 

1  6 

3  0 

Pale  Drying  Oil  ... 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0  10 

1  3 

2  3 

Strong  Drying  Oil ... 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0  10 

1  3 

2  3 

Purified  Linseed  Oil 

0 

3 

0 

6 

U  9 

1    2  * 

2  0 

Manganesed  Linseed  Oil... 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0  9 

1  2 

2  0 

Spirits  of  Turpentine 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0  6 

0  11 

1  6 

WATSON'S  PERFECT 

MEDIUM   

1 

6 

2 

6 

12  6 

22  6 

The  Flat  Bottles  fit  the  majority  of  the  Japanned  Tin  Oil  Colour  Boxes. 


MEDIUMS  FOR  OIL  PAINTING.  bo^iV 

s.  d. 


Amber  Medium,  for  oil  painting  on  glass    1  6 

Adolfi  Medium,  for  painting  on  silk  or  satin  ...       ...       ...       ...  1  0 

Liquid  Size,  for  preparing  terra-cotta  plaques  for  painting,  &c.  ...  0  6 

Siccatif  Courtray   0  9 

Siccatif  de  Harlem  (Duroziez's)   1  3 

,,             ,,          ,,       large  size    2  6 

Soehn^e  Varnish,  No  3    1  0 

,,             ,,        large  size   2  0 

Turck's  Florentine  Medium  for  painting  on  tapestry,  satin,  and 

textile  fabrics  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...    1  0 

Turck's  Mirrorine  Medium,  for  painting  on  glass,  china,  and 

terra-cotta       ...       ...      10 


57,  S8,  39y  ds  40,  Bathhone  Place,  London,  W,  27 
WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S 

MESSRS.  WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S  newly  introduced  **Oil  Vehicles" 
are  intended  mainly  to  save  the  time  of  the  Painter.  There  is 
no  secret  about  their  composition,  nor  is  the  principle  of  their 
construction  a  new  one,  practised  as  it  was  centuries  ago  in  the  sunny 
clime  of  Italy.  The  difficulties,  however,  of  carrying  out  the  Italian 
process,  on  a  commercial  scale,  in  the  latitude  of  England,  have  hitherto 
prevented  Artists'  Colourmen  from  attempting  the  manufacture. 

Briefly,  the  Vehicles  are  made  as  follows : — The  Oil  (Linseed, 
Poppy,  or  Walnut,  as  the  case  may  be)  is  first  purified  by  a  prolonged 
exposure  to  moisture  and  sunlight  until  (without  the  use  of  chemicals) 
it  becomes  free  from  mucilage,  almost  destitute  of  colour,  and  of  crystal 
transparency.  In  this  condition,  the  oil  is  separated  from  water  and 
impurities,  and  allowed  to  thicken  gradually  by  free  exposure  to  air. 
When  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  honey,  the  process  is  stopped,  and  the 
product,  now  much  too  viscous  to  paint  with  comfortably,  is  dissolved 
in  Oil  of  Spike,  Turpentine,  or  Petroleum,  until  its  degree  of  fluidity  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  oil  before  treatment.  In  this 
condition  it  is  used  for  painting. 

The  drying  of  the  oil,  which  usually  takes  place  on  the  picture  itself, 
is  thus  in  a  great  measure  accomplished  before  the  artist  begins  to 
paint,  and  the  progress  of  his  work  is  correspondingly  accelerated. 
As  the  Oil  Vehicles  dry  in  a  natural  manner  without  the  use  of  dryers 
and  contain  no  resinous  substances,  they  may  be  employed  with  absolute 
confidence  as  to  their  future  behaviour.  The  artist,  too,  with  these 
vehicles,  knows  exactly  what  he  is  using ;  and  this,  nowadays,  when 
secret  nostra  are  resolutely  boycotted  by  the  better  class  of  painters,  is 
a  great  point  in  their  favour. 


The  Series  consists  of  Six  Vehicles  as  follows  : — 
**OiL  Vehicle  No.  1"  is  prepared  from  Linseed  Oil  and  Oil  of  Spike 
„         ,,       No.  1a  ,,  ,,  „  Turpentine 

,,         ,,       No.  1b  ,,  „  ,,  Petroleum 

**OiL  Vehicle  No.  2"  is  prepared  from  Poppy  Oil  and    Oil  of  Spike 
,,         ,,       No.  2a  ,,  ,,  „  Turpentine 

„  No.  2b  ,,  ,,  ,,  Petroleum 

Vehicles  made  from  Walnut  Oil  are  made  only  for  Special  Orders. 

N.B, — The  Vehicle  prepared  with  Oil  of  Spike  evaporates  more  dowly 
than  the  others,  and  will  probably  be  found,  for  general  purposes,  the  most 
convenient.  That  prepared  with  petroleum  eva/porates  the  most  rapidly,  the 
Turpentine  preparation  occupying  an  intermediate  position. 

PRICES. 


s.  d. 

Small  Bottles  ...  each  0  6 
Round  or  Flat  Bottles  „  10 
6-oz.  Glass  Bottles  ...     ,,  19 


s.  d. 

4 -Pint  Bottles  or  Tins,  each    1  9 

i-Pint      „           „       „      3  0 

Pint         „            „       „       6  0 
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mmOE  db  NEW f ON,  Limited, 


Brushes  for  Painting  in  Water 
Colours. 


BRUSHES   IN  QUILLS. 


Brown 

Red 

Best 

Best 

Sable 

Sable 

Siberian 

Camel 

Hair. 

Hair. 

Hair. 

Hair. 

each. 

each. 

per  doz. 

per  doz. 

Colour  of  Silk  Tie 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Crow  ■ 

Blue 

0 

5 

0  3 

1  6 

0  6 

Duck   

Magenta  0 

9 

0  6 

2  0 

0  9 

Small  Goose 

Green 

1 

2 

0  10 

2  6 

Goose   

Pink 

1 

6 

1  0 

3  0 

1  6 

Extra  Goose 

Amber 

2 

0 

1  3 

3  9 

In  Long  Quills 

each. 

each. 

Extra  Small  Swan... 

Blue 

4 

0 

2  8 

0  9 

0  8 

Small  Swan 

Magenta 

6 

0 

3  6 

1  0 

1  0 

Middle  Swan 

Green 

9 

0 

4  6 

1  6 

1  4 

Large  Swan 

Pink 

12 

0 

6  0 

2  0 

1  8 

SABLE  BRUSHES  IN  ALBATA  FERRULES. 


Nos.  0  &  1  Flat  or  Round 
2 
3 
4 
5 


EXTRA  LARGE  SERIES. 


No.  1  Flat  or  Round 
„  2 
„  3 
„  4 
„  5 
»  6 


each 


Brown 
Sable  Hair. 

each. 
s.  d. 
1  0 
1  4 

1  8 

2  0 

2  6 

3  0 

4  0 


Flat. 

s.  d. 

5  9 

8  6 

11  0 

13  6 

17  6 

20  0 


Round. 

s.  d. 

6  9 

9  9 

12  9 

16  0 

18  0 

21  0 


Red 
Sable  Hair, 
each. 
s.  d. 
0  8 

0  10 

1  0 
1  3 

1  6 

2  0 
2  3 

Flat. 

s.  d. 

3  3 

5  3 

7  0 

9  0 
11  6 
14  0 


57,  S8,  39,  <fc  40,  Eathhone  Place,  London,  W. 
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Brushes  for  Painting  in  Water 
Colours. 


BRUSHES  IN  NICKEL  FERRULES. 


oru  wii 

Xvcu 

Brown 

Fitch 

ria.ir 

Hair 

T-Toir 

5.  d 

?  (f 

s. 

d. 

s.  d 

Nos.  0  &  1  Flat 

or 

Round...  each 

0  16 

6  5 

0 

4 

0  3* 

„  2 

>> 

1  0 

0  6 

0 

4 

0  4 

„  3 

>> 

)> 

1  2 

0  7 

0 

4 

0  4 

„  4 

>> 

>) 

1  4 

0  8 

0 

5 

0  5 

„  5 

>> 

)> 

1  8 

0  10 

0 

5 

0  5 

„  6 

j> 

2  0 

1  0 

0 

5 

0  5 

„   7  Flat 

>> 

2  3 

1  4 

0 

6 

0  6 

»>   8  ,, 

>> 

1  8 

0 

7 

0  7 

>>  9 

>> 

2  0 

0 

9 

0  8 

7  Round 

>  > 

3  0 

1  8 

0 

6 

0  6 

j>   8  ,, 

91 

2  0 

0 

7 

0  7 

>>   9  >> 

>  5 

2  8 

0 

9 

0  8 

BRUSH  WORK  SIBERIANS,  NICKEL  FERRULES. 
BLACK  POLISHED  HANDLES. 

per  doz. 

s.  d. 

Nos.  1  to  3  Round  only                                                                   3  0 

,,  4&5          „                                                                          3  6 

„  6                .,                                                                          4  0 


BEST  CAMEL  HAIR  BRUSHES 
IN  NICKELLED  TIN  FERRULES. 


No.  1  Flat  or  Round 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 


per  doz. 
d. 


2 
3 
4 
6 
9 
0 


No.  7  Flat  or  Round 
„  8 
„  9 
„  10 
„  11 
„  12 


per  doz. 
s.  d. 

2 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 


6 
0 
9 
9 
6 
0 


WASH  OR  SKY  BRUSHES 


Dyed   Sable   Hair,  large  size  ... 

Ditto  small  size  ... 

Best  Siberian  Hair,  large  size  ... 

Ditto  small  size  ... 


IN  NICKEL  FERRULES. 


Flat. 

Bound. 

s.  d. 

5.  d. 

each 

3  6 

4  0 

>» 

3  0 

3  6 

»» 

1  3 

1  3 

>> 

0  9 

0  9 
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WINSOB  tf?  NEWTON,  Linited, 


Brushes  for  Painting  in  Oil  Colours. 

Series  51. 


Finest  Red  Sable  Hair  in  Nickel  Ferrules. 


Flat 

OR  Round. 

Flat. 

Round. 

Nos. 

s.  d. 

N08. 

s. 

d. 

Nos. 

5. 

d. 

Oand  1  .. 

.  each  0  5 

7 

. . .  each 

1 

4 

7 

each 

1 

8 

2   

.,,06 

8 

1 

8 

8 

2 

0 

3   

.,,07 

9 

2 

0 

9 

2 

8 

4   

.,,08 

10  - 

>> 

2 

8 

10 

>) 

3 

3 

5   

.    „    0  10 

11 

>> 

3 

3 

11 

4 

0 

6   

.,,10 

12 

)> 

4 

0 

12 

>> 

4 

9 

**NEWLYN"  BRUSHES  (Series  52),  made  short  and  thin  in  the 
Hair,  and  square  at  the  corners,  are  supplied  fiat  only  at  the  same 
prices  as  above. 


87,  38,  39,  ds  40y  Eathbone  Place,  London,  W, 
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Extra  Fine  Hog  Hair  Brushes,  Series  A. 


Nickel  Ferrules,  12-inch  Yellow  Polished  Handles. 
MADE   OF  THE  SOFTEST  LYONS  HAIR. 


Each. 

Each. 

Nos. 

s.  d. 

Nos. 

s.  d. 

1  to  6,  Flat 

or  Round, 

9,  Flat  or  Round  ... 

...    1  1 

all  sizes  . 

,    0  8 

10  „ 

...    1  3 

7 

..0  9 

11  „ 

...    1  6 

8 

a 

..    1  0 

12  „ 

...    1  9 

Herkomer  Brushes. 

Extra  Fine  Hog  Hair  in  Nickel  Ferrules. 

Short  and  thin  in  hair.    Quality  and  Prices  as  Series  A  above. 


Hog  Hair  Brushes,  Series  B. 

Nickel  Ferrules,  12-inch  Red  Polished  Cedar  Handles. 


Each. 

Each. 

Nos. 

s.  d. 

Nos. 

s.  d. 

1  to  6, 

Flat  or  Round, 

12,  Flat  or  Round  ... 

...    0  10 

all  sizes  . 

.    0  4 

13  „ 

,, 

...    1  3 

7 

Flat  or  Round  . 

.    0  5 

14  „ 

,, 

...    1  6 

8 

»>  »> 

.    0  6 

15  „ 

,, 

...    1  9 

9 

91  >> 

.    0  7 

16  „ 

,, 

...    2  0 

10 

>>  >> 

.    0  8 

17  „ 

,, 

...    2  3 

11 

>>  yy 

.    0  9 

18  „ 

,, 

...    2  8 

"Bright's"  Hog  Hair  Brushes. 

An  improved  form  of  the  Bright's  "  Brush,  being  a  trifle  shorter 
and  thinner  in  the  hair,  and  made  with  a  squarer  top. 

Quality  and  Prices  as  Series  B  above. 


Winton     Hog  Hair  Brushes. 

Nickel  Ferrules,  12-inch  White  Wood  Handles. 

These  Brushes,  although  thin  in  hair,  and  of  the  ordinary  length, 


possess  an  unusual  amount  of  spring, 

FLAT  ONLY. 
Each. 

Nos.                                          s.    d.  Nos. 

1  to  6  all  sizes                     0    4  10  .. 

7                                       0    6  11  .. 

8                                      0    7  12  .. 

9   0  8 


Each. 
s.  d. 
0  9 

0  11 

1  0 
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WINSOR  <fe  NEWTON,  Limited, 


HOQ  HAIR  BRUSHES,  Series  Q. 

NicJcelled  Tin  Ferrvles,  12-inch  White  Wood  Handles, 
Short  and  very  thin  in  Hair. 


Each. 

Each. 

Nos. 

s. 

Nos. 

s.  d. 

1  to  6,  Flat  only,  all  sizes 

0  3 

13, 

Flat  only 

...    0  9 

7 

>>  >> 

0  4 

14 

)>  >> 

...    1  0 

8 

)>  >) 

0  5 

15 

>>  )> 

...    1  2 

9 

>>  >> 

0  6 

16 

>>  j> 

...    1  4 

10 

>>       >  J 

0  6 

17 

>)  >) 

...    1  6 

11 

>>  >> 

0  7 

18 

»j  )> 

...    1  9 

12 

>»  >> 

0  8 

STUDENTS'  HOQ  HAIR  BRUSHES,  Series  H. 

NicJcelled  Tin  Ferrules,  Black  Polished  Handles. 
Sound,  reliable  Brushes  of  the  approved  shape,  short  and  thin  in  hair, 


Nos.  s.  d. 

1  to  6,  Flat  only,  all  sizes  0  2 
7&8     „       „  0  4 


with  a  square  top. 
Each. 


Nos. 

9&  10,  Flat  only... 
11&12    „      „  ... 


Each. 
s.  d. 
0  5 
0  7 


BROWN  FITCH  HAIR  BRUSHES,  Series  57- 

Nickel  Ferrules,  12-inch  Natural  Polished  Cedar  Handles. 

Improved  shape,  SHORT  AND  THIN  IN  THE  HAIR,  and  with 
square  points. 
Each. 


Nos.  s.  d. 

1,  2,  and  3,  Flat  only  ...  0  3 

4,  5,  and  6       ,,  ...  0  4 

7  „  ...  0  5 

8  „  ...  0  6 


Nos. 
9,  Flat  only 
10 
11 
12 


Each 
s.  d. 

0  7 
0  8 
0  9 
0  10 


FINEST  ROUND  BADGER  HAIR  SOFTENERS. 

With  Bed  Polished  Cedar  Handles. 


Each. 

Each. 

Each. 

Nos. 

s.  d. 

Nos. 

s.  d. 

Nos. 

s.  d. 

1 

...    0  9 

4 

...    1  6 

7 

...    3  0 

2 

...    0  11 

5 

...    2  0 

8 

...    4  0 

3 

...    1  1 

6 

...    2  3 

9 

...    4  6 

FLAT  HOQ  HAIR  VARNISHING  BRUSHES. 

Nickel  Ferrules,  Natural  Polished  Cedar  Handles. 
Made  of  the  softest  Hog  Hair. 


1  inch  wide 
2 


Each. 
s.  d 
1  2 

1  9 

2  3 


2J  inches  wide 
3 


Each. 
s.  d. 

2  9 

3  6 


3 J  inches  wide 
4 


Each. 
s.  d. 
4  0 
4  6 


57,  38,  39,  <fc  40,  Bathbone  Place,  London,  W. 
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WINSOR    &  NEWTON'S 


ARTISTS'    PREPARED  CANVAS. 

For  Painting  in  Oil<  Colours. 

BEST 

QUALITY        BEST  SECOND 
Single  primed,  QUALITY  QUALITY 
Full  primed  &     Ticken    Single  Primed  THIRD 
Roman  Canvas.    Canvas.  &  Full  primed.  QUALITY. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

27  inches  wide   per  yard. 

2 

9 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1  6 

30     „       ,,       ...  „ 

3 

0 

3 

9 

2 

3 

36      „       „       ...  „ 

3 

6 

4 

6 

2 

8 

2  0 

38      „        „  ... 

3 

9 

5 

0 

2 

9 

42      „        „       ...  „ 

4 

3 

5 

6 

3 

0 

45              „       ...  „ 

5 

0 

6 

3 

3 

3 

54      „        „       ...  „ 

6 

6 

7 

6 

4 

0 

3  0 

62      „        „       ...  „ 

8 

0 

9 

6 

4 

6 

3  6 

74      „        „       ...  „ 

10 

0 

11 

6 

5 

6 

4  6 

86              „       ...  „ 

12 

0 

14 

6 

6 

4 

"WINTON"   ARTISTS'  PREPARED 
CANVAS. 

A  new  variety  introduced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  numerous 
Artists  who  prefer  a  more  pronounced  grain  in  their  Canvas  than  is 
alBforded  by  the  ordinary  Single-primed.  The  Win  ton"  Canvas  is  firm 
in  substance,  of  even  texture,  and  has  a  grain  about  midway  between  the 
Single-primed  and  Roman  varieties.  It  is  a  specially  woven  fabric,  pre- 
pared by  WiNSOR  &  Newton,  Limited,  and  will  be  found  superior  to  the 
foreign  productions  which  have  been  offered  of  late  at  higher  prices, 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

27  inches  wide    per  yard   2  4  45  inches  wide     per  yard    4  0 

30      „        „            „         2  8  54     „         „             „         4  9 

36      „        „            „         3  2  74     „         „            „         6  4 

42  .    „        „  „         3  9 

A  Sample  will  he  sent  post  free  on  application, 

WiNTON  Canvas  on  Stretchers  is  supplied  in  all  the  regular  sizes  at 
proportionate  prices. 

B 
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WIiVSOR  dh  NEWTON,  Limited, 


WINSOR     &     NEWTON'S     ARTISTS'  CANVAS. 

strained  on  Wedged  Stretchers,  with  Bevelled  Inside  Edges. 


Best 

2nd 

ora 

quality 

quality 

quality 

Size  in 

each. 

each. 

each. 

Inches. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

7  by  5 

0 

7 

0 

5 

0  4 

8 

„  6 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0  4 

9 

6 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0  5 

9 

„  7 

0 

10 

0 

7 

0  5 

10 

n  6 

0 

10 

0 

7 

0  6 

10 

,  7 

0 

11 

0 

8 

0  6 

10 

,  8 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0  6 

11 

,  9 

1 

1 

0 

9 

0  6 

12 

,  6 

0 

11 

0 

8 

0  6 

12 

,  8 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0  6 

12 

,  9 

1 

1 

0 

10 

0  6 

12 

,  10 

1 

2 

0 

10 

0  7 

13 

,  8 

1 

2 

0 

10 

0  7 

13  , 

,  9 

1 

2 

0 

10 

0  7 

13  , 

,  10 

1 

3 

0 

10 

0  8 

13  , 

,  11 

1 

3 

0 

11 

0  8 

14  , 

,  6 

1 

1 

0 

9 

0  7 

14  , 

,  7 

1 

1 

0 

9 

0  7 

14  , 

,  8 

1 

2 

0 

10 

0  7 

14  , 

,  9 

1 

3 

0 

11 

0  8 

14  , 

,  10 

1 

3 

0 

11 

0  8 

14  , 

,  12 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0  8 

15  , 

,  11 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0  9 

15  , 

,  12 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0  10 

16  , 

,  8 

1 

3 

0 

11 

0  8 

16  , 

,  10 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0  9 

16  , 

,  11 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0  10 

16  , 

,  12 

1 

6 

1 

1 

0  10 

16  , 

,  14 

1 

8 

1 

3 

0  11 

17  , 

,  13 

1 

8 

1 

3 

0  11 

17  , 

,  14 

1 

9 

1 

3 

1  0 

18^  , 

,  8^ 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0  11 

18  , 

,  10 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0  11 

18  , 

,  12 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1  0 

18  , 

,  14 

1 

10 

1 

4 

1  1 

18  , 

,  15 

2 

0 

1 

5 

1  1 

18  , 

,  16 

2 

0 

1 

6 

1  1 

19  , 

)  9 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0  11 

19  , 

,  13 

1 

10 

1 

4 

I  0 

19  , 

,  15 

2 

0 

1 

5 

1  2 

20  , 

,  10 

1 

9 

1 

3 

1  0 

20  , 

»  12 

1 

10 

1 

3 

1  1 

20  , 

,  14 

2 

0 

1 

6 

1  2 

20  , 

►  15 

2 

0 

1 

6 

1  2 

21  , 

16 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1  2 

21  , 

14 

2 

0 

1 

6 

1  2 

20  „ 

17 

2 

3 

1 

8 

1  3 

Best        2nd  3rd 
quality   quality  quality 
Size  in  each.      each.  each. 


Inches. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

22  by  10 

2 

0 

1 

5 

1  1 

22  , 

,  14 

2 

3 

1 

6 

1  3 

22  , 

,  15 

2 

3 

1 

7 

1  3 

22  , 

,  16 

2 

3 

1 

8 

1  3 

22  , 

,  17 

2 

5 

1 

9 

1  3 

22  , 

,  18 

2 

6 

1 

9 

1  4 

24  , 

,  10 

2 

0 

1 

6 

1  2 

24  , 

,  12 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1  2 

24  , 

,  14 

2 

3 

1 

8 

1  3 

24  , 

,  16 

2 

6 

1 

11 

1  4 

24  , 

,  18 

2 

9 

1 

11 

1  5 

24  , 

,  20 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1  6 

26  , 

,  16 

2 

10 

2 

0 

1  6 

26  , 

,  18 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1  8 

26  , 

,  20 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1  9 

26  , 

,  22 

3 

6 

2 

5 

1  11 

27  , 

,  20 

3 

4 

2 

8 

1  9 

27  , 

,  22 

3 

6 

2 

8 

1  11 

30  , 

,  13 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1  6 

30  , 

,  18 

3 

6 

2 

6 

1  9 

30  , 

,  20 

3 

8 

2 

9 

1  11 

30  , 

,  22 

4 

0 

3 

0 

2  2 

30  , 

,  24 

4 

2 

3 

0 

2  5 

30  , 

,  25 

4 

3 

3 

0 

2  5 

32  , 

,  18 

3 

9 

2 

9 

2  2 

36  , 

,  20 

4 

4 

3 

6 

2  5 

36  , 

,  24 

5 

0 

3 

6 

2  6 

36  , 

,  28 

5 

6 

3 

9 

2  10 

37  , 

,  13 

4 

0 

3 

0 

2  3 

38  , 

,  14 

4 

6 

3 

2 

2  5 

40  , 

,  24 

6 

0 

5 

0 

— 

40  , 

,  28 

7 

0 

5 

6 

— 

40  , 

,  30 

8 

0 

6 

0 

— 

42  , 

,  24 

6 

6 

5 

3 

— 

42  , 

,  28 

7 

6 

6 

0 

— 

44  , 

,  34 

9 

6 

7 

6 

— 

48  , 

,  36 

11 

0 

9 

0 

— 

50  , 

,  30 

10 

6 

8 

6 

— 

50  , 

,  40 

12 

6 

10 

0 

54  , 

,  36 

12 

6 

10 

0 

56  , 

,  44 

16^6 

12 

9 

60  , 

40 

15  .  9 

12 

6 

72  , 

54 

31 

6 

24 

0 

88  , 

52 

36 

0 

27 

0 

94  , 

,  58 

42i^0 

33 

0 

106  , 

70 

54  0 

45 

0 

57,  38,  39,  <Ss  J^O,  Rathhone  Place,  London,  W. 
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Academy  Boards 
Half 

Quarto  ,, 
Octavo 


Academy  Boards. 

BEST  QUALITY. 
Inches. 

 m  by  m  ...  ... 

 m  „   

 12i  „  9i   

  9i  „  6   


Thin. 

Thicl' 

Each. 

Each 

5.  d. 

s.  d. 

1  0 

1  3 

0  6 

0  8 

0  3 

0  4 

0  li 

0  2 

**  Rough  Surfaced  "  Academy 
Boards. 

These  Boards  are  carefully  abraded  by  hand,  and  offer  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  smooth  surface  of  the  older  kind. 


Ordinary  Sizes. 

Inches. 
Whole  Size,  24^  by  18^ 
Half      „    18i  „  I2i 
Quarto  „    12^  „  9^ 
Octavo  « 


Panel  Sizes.* 


»4  n 


6 


Each. 
s.  d, 

1  0 

0  6 

0  3 

0  li 


Each. 

Inches.  s.  d. 
15  by  8  0  4 
18  „  8  0  5 
18^  „  13  0  8 
24  ,,  12    0  9 


Inches. 
26  by  10 
30  „  13 
37  „  13 


Students'  Academy  Boards. 

Ordinary  Sizes. 


Inches. 
Whole  Size,  24^  by  18^ 
Half      „    18|  „  12^ 
Quarto  „    12|  „  9^ 
Octavo  ,,     9j  „  6 


Each. 

s.  d. 
0  8 
0  4 
0  2 
0  1 


Inches. 
15  by  8 
18  „  8 
18i  „  13 
24  „12 


Panel  Sizes.* 

Each. 

Inches. 
26  by  10 
30  „  13 
37  „  13 


d. 

0  3 
0  3 
0  6 
0  8 


Each. 
s.  d. 

0  9 

1  0 
1  6 


Each. 
5.  d 
0  8 

0  10 

1  3 


These  sizes  correspond  with  those  of  Madame  Vouga's  and  other  panel  studies. 


Millboards  and  Mahogany  Panels. 

Prepared  for  Painting:  in  Oil  Colours. 

Millboards,  44  sizes,  6  ins.  by  5  ins.  6d.,  to  30  ins.  by  25  ins.  9/-. 
Mahogany  Panels,  42  sizes,  8  ins.  by  6  ins.  1/3,  to  36  ins.  by  28  ins.  37/6. 


White  Wood  Panels. 

Unprepared. 

Eighteen  sizes,  8  ins.  by  6  ins.  3d. ,  to  20  ins.  by  12  ing.  1/-. 
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WIN80R  d:  NEWTON,  Limited, 


Oil  Sketching  Paper. 

In  four  different  surfaces,  prepared  to  imitate  the  textures  of  Plain, 
Single  Primed,  Roman,  and  Ticken  Canvases. 

s.  d. 

Prepared  on  Imperial  Paper,  30  inches  by  22  inches  ...  per  sheet  0  9 
Ditto,    ditto,    Extra  Thick  30     „     by  22      „     ...       „  10 


Oil  Sketching  Tablets. 

(Millboards  covered  with  Prepared  Oil  Sketching  Paper.) 


Size 

Each. 

Size 

Each. 

Size 

Each 

in  inches. 

s.  d. 

in  inches. 

s.  d. 

in  inches. 

s.  d. 

5i  by 

0  2 

lU  by  9 

0  5 

20  by  14 

0  9 

7  „ 

5 

0  2 

12 

„  8 

0  5 

22    „  4 

0  4 

8  „ 

6 

0  3 

12 

„  9 

0  5 

24    „  12 

1  0 

9  „ 

0  3 

14 

,,  61 

0  5 

28    „  12 

1  0 

10  „ 

7 

0  3 

14 

„io 

0  6 

30    „  13 

1  6 

10  „ 

8 

0  4 

16 

„  12 

0  8 

37    „  13 

2  0 

11  „ 

4 

0  2 

18 

0  8 

42    „  13i 

2  3 

Made  in  three  surfaces — Plain,  Single-primed,  and  Roman, 
primed  surface  is  sent  unless  otherwise  ordered. 


Single- 


The  Winton  Shaded  Art  Panels. 

FOR  PAINTING  IN  OIL  OOLOURS. 

Prepared  in  Six  Tints,  viz.  :— GREEN,  EOSE,  AZURE,  BROWN,  GREY,  and  OLIVE. 

Each. 
s.  d. 


in  inches. 
9  by  5i 
10 
12 
14 
14 
16 


7 
8 

6f 
10 


Each. 

Size 

s. 

d. 

in  inches. 

0 

6 

18  by 

10 

0 

8 

20  „ 

10 

1 

0 

20  „ 

12 

1 

0 

20  „ 

14 

1 

3 

24  „ 

12 

1 

3 

28  „ 

12 

30  by  13  inches,  green,  brown,  grey,  and  olive  only 
37  ,)  13     ,,        ,,         ,,        ,,  ,, 
4-9  1 


5  0 

Other  sizes,  up  to  20  in.  wide,  are  made  to  order  at  proportionate  prices- 

The  Winton  "  Art  Panels  are  manufactured  and  prepared  solely  by 
Winsor  &  Newton,  Ltd.  The  surface  is  carefully  shaded  by  hand  and 
affords  an  especially  suitable  ground  for  painting  Flowers,  Fruit,  &c.,  or 
copying  Madame  Vouga's  Studies. 


Canvas  Boards. 

Millboards  covered  with  Artists*  Prepared  Canvas. 
Best  Quahty,  20  sizes,  7  in.  by  5  in.,  7d.,  to  20  in.  by  14  in.,  2/10  each. 
21  by  10^  in.,  3/- ;  42  by  10 J  in.,  6/-  each. 
Second  Quality,  20  sizes,  7  in.  by  5  in.,  5d.,  to  20  in.  by  14  in.,  l/lQeach. 


57,  S8,  39,  <k       Rathhone  Place,  London,  W. 
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Japanned  Tin  Plaques  (Circular). 

With  Rings  at  back. 
Prepared  for  Painting  in  Oil  Colours. 

PLAIN.— Six  Tints:   Cream,  Terra  Cotta,  Pale  Blue,  Pale  Pink, 
Pale  Green,  and  Black. 


SHADED.— Three  Tints;  Brown,  Green,  and  Grey. 


Plain.  Shaded. 

Each. 

Each. 

Diameter. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

6  inches  

  0 

8 

7  „   

  0 

10 

8  „   

  1 

0 

1  2 

9  „   

  1 

2 

1  4 

10  „   

  1 

3 

1  •  6 

11  „   

  1 

5 

1^9 

12     „  ...   

  1 

6 

2  0 

13  „   

  2 

0 

2  6 

14  „   

  2 

6 

2  9 

CO 

  3 

6 

4  0 

Solid  Blocks  for  Painting  in  Oil  Colours. 


Made  op  Thick  Paper,  24  Surfaces. 


16mo  Imperial 
8vo  ,, 
4to  Royal 
6mo  Imperial 
4to 


Inches. 

7  by  5  ... 

10  „  7  ... 

11^  „  9  .., 

14   „  6J  ... 

14  „10  ... 


each 


Blocks 
only. 
5.  d. 


Made  of  Extra  Thick  Paper,  18  Surfaces. 


Inches. 

16mo  Imperial  7  by  5 
8vo  „  10  „  7 
4to  Royal  11^  ,,  9 
6mo  Imperial  14  ,,  6f 
4to  „  14  ,,  10 
3mo  „  18  „  10 
Half       „       20  „  14 


each 


Blocks 
only, 
s.  d. 
1  9 

3  0 

5  0 

4  6 

6  0 
8  6 

12  0 


Half  Bound 
and  with 
Protective 
Frames. 
5.  d. 
...     3  9 
...     6  3 
...     9  0 
...     8  6 
...    10  6 

Half  Bound 
and  with 
Protective 
Frames. 
s.  d. 

...     3  9 

...  6 

...  9 

...  8 

...  10 

...  16 


3 
0 
6 
6 
0 

21  0 


These  Blocks  are  made  with  Oil  Sketching  Paper  of  the  four 
different  surfaces  described  on  Page  36.  Single  Primed  Surface  Blocks 
are  sent  unless  otherwise  ordered. 


WtNSOB  dh  NEWTON,  Limited, 


DRAWING  PAPERS. 

Messrs.  Winsor  &  Newton,  Limited,  pay  particular  attention  to 
this  department,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  very  large  and  varied 
Stock  of  Seasoned  First-class  Drawing  Papers,  comprising  all  kinds 
required,  including  the  O.W."  Hand-made  Drawing  Paper  recently 
introduced  and  stamped    Guaranteed  Pure  Paper  R.W.S." 


WHATMAN'S  DRAWING  PAPER. 

Per 

Weight  Sheet, 
to  Keam.  Inches.       s.  d. 

Demy    25  lbs.  ...    Hotpressed  and  Not  ...  20  by  15^   0  H 

Medium         ...    34  „   ...  „  „        ...  22  „  17^   0  2^ 

Royal    44  „    ...  |Hotpres^ed,JJot,  and|    34  „   19^   0  3 

Imperial         ...    72  „   ...  „  „        ...   30^,,  22     0  5 

Dble.  Elephant    133  „    ...  „  „        ...   40  „  26f   0  10 

Antiquarian        240   „    ...  „  „         ...    52 J  „  30}    4  0 


Royal  '60  lbs. 

Imperial  ...  90  ,, 
...  140  „ 
...  300  „ 

Dble.  Elephant  235  „ 


WHATMAN'S  "THICK"  AND 
*  EXTRA  THICK"  DRAWING  PAPER. 

Weight  to  Ream. 


Hotpressed,  Not,  and  Rough 


Per 
Sheet. 
s.  d. 
0  5 

0  8 

1  0 

2  6 
1  9 


"O.W."  DRAWING  PAPER. 

A  Hand-made  Paper,  manufactured  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 


Royal  ... 
Imperial 

Dble.  Elephant 


Weight  of 
Ream. 

,    44  lbs. 


72 
90 
140 
140 

220 


(Hotpressed,  Not, 
(     and  Roug' 


j  Hotpressed  and  ) 
(       Not  only  ) 


Indies. 

24  by  19 

22 
22 
22 
261 


30i 
30| 
304 
40 


40 


26f 


Per 

Per 

Quire. 

Sheet. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

6  0 

0  3 

10  0 

0  5 

14  6 

0  8 

24  0 

1  0 

24  0 

1  0 

37  6 

1  8 

Retree  Papers  at  proportionate  prices 


57,  S8,  39 y  <fc  40,  Raihhone  Place,  London,  W. 
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WINSOR    &  NEWTON'S 

^^MITATION  STEINBACH"  DRAWING  PAPER. 

Suitable  for  Drawing  in  Water  Colours,  Pastel  Crayons,  Pencil  and 
Charcoal,  and  for  general  Black  and  White  Work. 


Imperial,  30  by  22^  in.,  65  lbs.  to  ream., 
Continuous,  54  inches  wide 


3/9  per  quire. 
6d.  per  yard 


(Reduced  prices  for  original  rolls  of  25,  50,  and  100  yards.) 


Demy 
Medium  .. 
Royal 
Imperial  ... 

Dble?  Elephant  , 


HOLLINGWORTH'S 
^IMPROVED"  DRAWING  PAPER. 

Weight 

to  Reair.  Inches. 

...  24  lbs.,  Hotpressed  and  Not,  20  by  154 
...    32    „  „  „     22  „  ITi 


42 
72 
90 
130 


24  ,,  19 

30i„  22i 

30i„  22i 

40  „  26S 


Per  Sheet. 
s.  d, 
0  1 

0  H 
0  2 


BEST  MACHINE-MADE  TINTED  CRAYON  PAPERS. 

Weight  Per  Sheet 

to  Ream.  Inches.                s.  d. 

Imperial                  90  lbs.      ...  33  Tints    ...    30  by  21 J    ...     0  4 

Dble.  Elephant  ...  144    ,,       ...  6    „       ...    40  „  27     ...     0  6 


FRENCH  HAND-MADE  CRAYON  PAPER. 


Michallet 
Royal 

Ingres  Imperial,  White  only 


(  No.  1,  White 

(  Nos.  2  to  12,  various  Tints 


Per  Quire. 
Inches.  s.  d. 


I    ...  24  by  19  ...  3  0 
...  30  „  22i  ...  4  6 


Pattern  Books  of  Tinted  Crayon  and  other  Drawing  Papers 
may  be  had  on  application. 
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WimOR  de  NEWTON,  Limited, 


CARTRIDGE  DRAWING  PAPER. 


Per 

Per 

Weight 
to  Ream. 

Inches. 

Sheet. 
s.  d. 

Quire. 
s,  d. 

Students'   

60  lbs. 

30  by  22 

..  0 

2 

3  0 

Imperial  (Hotpressed  and  Not) 

78  „ 

30  ,,  22 

..  0 

3 

5  3 

FINE: 

Medium  

30  lbs. 

22  by  17  . 

..  0 

1 

1  3 

Royal   

48  „ 

24  „  19  . 

..  0 

14 

2  3 

Imperial    

70  „ 

30  „  22  . 

..  0 

2 

3  0 

Thin  Engineers 

70  „ 

30  „  22 

..  0 

2 

3  6 

Thick  Engineers 

90  „ 

30  ,,  22 

..  0 

2i 

4  6 

Double  Elephant   

120  „ 

40  „  27  . 

..  0 

34 

5  6 

GOOD: 

Royal  School  of  Art  

40  lbs. 

24  by  19  . 

..  0 

1 

1  3 

Imperial  Light 

56  ,, 

30  22 

..  0 

1 

1  6 

Imperial  School  of  Art 

60  „ 

30  „  22  . 

..  0 

1 

2  0 

Imperial  White 

70  „ 

30  „  22  . 

..  0 

14 

2  3 

CONTINUOUS  CARTOON  CARTRIDGE  PAPER. 


White  Cartoon  Paper,  Thin 

Medium 
Thin 
Thick 


36  inches  wide 

45  „ 

54  „ 

30  „ 

54  „ 

60  „ 


Per  Yard, 
s.  d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 


Transfer  Papers. 

In  Sheets  22^  by  174  inches. 
Black,  White,  Red,  Yellow,  Blue,  and  Black  Lead,  prepared  on  one 

or  both  sides. 
Prices  from  14d.  to  3d.  per  sheet ;  2/-  to  5/-  per  quire. 


Tracing  Papers. 

In  Sheets,  8  varieties,  30  by  20  inches,  and  40  by  30  inches, 
Prices  IJd.  to  5d.  per  sheet. 

Rolls  of  21  yards,  27  varieties,  30,  31,  40,  43,  44,  and  60  inches  wide, 
4/6  to  18/-  per  roll. 
PATTERNS   ON  APPLICATION. 


37,  38,  39,  db  4O,  Mathbone  Place,  London,  W. 
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Solid  Drawing  Blocks. 

Made  of  WHATMAN'S  Drawing  Pa/per, 


Series  2 

*  Series  3 

*  Series  3a 

*  Series  4 

20  Sheets. 

24  Sheets. 

32  Sheets. 

32  Sheets. 

Inches. 

5.  d. 

s.  d. 

&.  d. 

s,  d. 

O^IIlO  JLilipUllcll 

5  by  3^ 

0  1 1 

V  XX 

V  0 

iDmo  xvuycn 

1  0 

1  2 

1  0 

lomo  impcrid;! 

X  0 

1  ft 

X  D 

1  9 
X  ^ 

8vo  Royal 

Q  f\X 

1  Q 

1  Q 

X  «7 

16mo  Dble.  Elept. 

9  „  6 

„     2  6 

Svo  Imperial 

10  „  7 

„     3  0 

2  3 

3  0 

2  3 

4to  Royal 

lli„  9 

„     4  6 

3  0 

4  0 

3  3 

Svo  Dble.  Elept. 

12  „  9 

„     4  9 

6mo  Imperial 

14  „  6J 

„     4  0 

3  0 

4  0 

3  0 

4to  Imperial 

14  „  10 

„     5  6 

4  6 

5  6 

4  0 

3mo  Imperial 

18  10 

,,8  6 

6  6 

8  0 

Half  Royal 

18  „  \\\ 

7  0 

8  6 

4to  Dble.  Elept. 

18  „  12 

11    10  6 

Half  Imperial 

20  „  14 

„    12  6 

9  6 

12  6 

SOLID  DRAWING  BLOCKS  WITH  COVERS  &  POCKETS. 

Made  of  WHATMAN'S  Drawing  Pa/per, 


32mo  Imperial 
16mo  Royal 
16mo  Imperial 
Svo  Royal 
16mo  Dble.  Elept. 
Svo  Imperial 
4to  Royal 
Svo  Dble.  Elept. 
6mo  Imperial 
4to  Imperial 
3mo  Imperial 
Half  Royal 
4to  Dble.  Elept. 
Half  Imperial 


Brown 

Haxf-bound  Covers. 

Holland 

Covers. 

*  Series  2 

*  Series  3 

*  Series  3a 

*  Series  4 

20  Sheets. 

24  Sheets. 

32  Sheets. 

32  Sheets. 

Inches. 

5. 

?.  d. 

5.  d. 

s.  d. 

5  by 

3i 

each  1 

6 

1  6 

1  6 

1  0 

54,, 

44 

1  9 

2  0 

1  6 

7  „ 

5 

W  2 

6 

2  3 

2  8 

1  9 

9  „ 

54 

„  3 

9 

3  0 

3  3 

2  6 

9  „ 

6 

„  4 

0 

10  „ 

7 

„  4 

6 

4  0 

4  6 

3  0 

lli„ 

9 

„  7 

0 

5  3 

6  0 

4  6 

12  „ 

9 

„  7 

6 

14  „ 

6J 

„  6 

0 

5  3 

6  0 

4  3 

14  „ 

10 

„  8 

6 

6  9 

8  0 

5  6 

18  „ 

10 

12 

6 

10  6 

12  6 

18  „ 

114 

11  8 

13  0 

18  „ 

12 

\\  15 

0 

20  „ 

14 

,,  18 

0 

15  0 

18  0 

*  Series  2  is  made  of  FX  TEA  THICK  Paper;  Series  3  Sf  3a  of 
THICK  Pa/per;  Series  4  of  IMPERIAL  rUhs.  Pa^r. 
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WINSOR      NEWTON,  Limited, 


SOLID  BLOCKS.      Series  8. 

FOR  WATER  COLOUR  SKETCHING. 

Made  of  Machine-made  Paper,  Not  Surface. 
10  inches  by  7,  16  Sheets,  each  6d.      14  inches  by  10,  20  Sheets,  each  Is. 

SOLID  DRAWING  BLOCKS.      Series  9  and  11. 


32mo  Imperial 
16mo  Imperial 
8vo  Royal 
8vo  Imperial 
4to  Royal 
6mo  Imperial 
4to  Imperial 


Inches. 
5   by  3i 
7 
9 
10 


14 
14 


5 

5i 
7 
9 

6f 
10 


each 


*  Series  9 

*  Series  11 

24  Sheets. 

32  Sheets 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

0  5 

0  6 

0  6 

0  9 

0  8 

1  0 

1  0 

1  3 

1  3 

1  3 

1  6 

1  6 

*  Series  9  is  made  of  ENGINEER'' S  Cartridge  Pa/per,  and  Series  11 
of  Thick  IMITATION  STEINBAGH  Pa/per. 

SCHOOL  SOLID  DRAWING  BLOCKS.      Series  10. 

Made  of  Good  White  Cartridge  Paper. 
10  inches  by  7,  20  Sheets,  each  6d.     14  inches  by  10,  24  Sheets,  each  Is, 

SCHOOL  SKETCH  BOOKS.      Series  29. 

(141  inches  by  lOi). 

With  Cloth  Backs  and  Stiff  Marble  Paper  Sides,  containing  5.  d. 

20  leaves  of  Cartridge  Drawing  Paper      ...       ...       ...    each  1  0 

SKETCH  BOOKS.      Series  30  and  35. 

Bound  in  Brown  Holland,  with  Elastic  Band. 

d. 
6 
9 
0 
3 


*  Series  30  is  made  of  GOOD  CARTRIDGE  Drawing  Pa/per,  and 
Series  35  of  Thick  IMITATION  STEINBAGH  Paper. 
t  Measures  7  hy  6  inches. 

"  SKETCHERS'  NOTE  BOOKS.      Series  33. 

Made  of  Good  White  Pa/per,  suitable  for  Rapid  Pencil  Sketches, 
Brown  Holland  or  Green  Art  Linen  Covers. 
Inches.  s.  d. 

No.  1    ...    5^  by  4,  80  leaves  in  each  Book  each   0  9 

„    2    ...    8i  „   b\   „      1  3 

9,    3,  ...  11    )9   8^        ...  »».       ...       ...       ...  2  0 


Inches.            *  Series  30 

s. 

d. 

*  Series  35 

s. 

5  by    3i,  40  leaves  each 

0 

6 

40  leaves  ... 

. . .  each 

0 

7   „    44,  40  „ 

>> 

0 

9 

t40     „  ... 

0 

9   „    5i,  40  „ 

>> 

1 

0 

40     „  ... 

1 

10  „    7,    32  „ 

>  > 

1 

3 

40     „  ... 

,, 

1 

1H„    9,    32  „ 

J) 

1 

6 

144  „  10,    32  „ 

>) 

2 

0 

57,  38,  39,  dk  40,  Eathbone  Place,  London,  W, 
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SOLID  BLOCKED  SKETCH  BOOKS.      Series  21  to  23. 

Made  as  Sketch  Books,  hut  with  the  three  outer  edges  fastened 
as  ordinary  Solid  Blocks. 

Made  of  WHATMAN'S  Drawing  Paper, 
Half-bound  Leather 


32mo  Imperial 
24mo  ,, 
16mo  „ 

8vo  Royal 
12mo  Imperial 
8vo 

4to  Royal 
4 to  Imperial 

*  Series  21  dh  21a  are  made  of  EXTRA  THICK  Paper  ,  Series  22  d;  22a 
of  THICK  PAPER,  and  Series  23  of  IMPERIAL  72-lbs.  Paper. 


Backs,  cloth  sides. 

Brown  Holland  Covers. 

♦Series  21. 

*Series  22. 

♦Series  21a. 

♦Series  22a. 

♦Series  23. 

20  Leaves. 

32  Leaves. 

20  Leaves. 

32  Leaves. 

24  Leaves. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

each  — 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1  0 

)> 

2 

0 

1 

8 

1  3 

,,2  6 

2 

6 

2  0 

2 

3 

1  6 

„    3  6 

3 

3 

3  0 

2 

9 

1  9 

3 

3 

2 

9 

1  9 

„    4  0 

4 

0 

3  6 

3 

9 

2  3 

>  > 

5 

6 

5 

0 

3  0 

„    7  6 

7 

6 

6  9 

6 

9 

4  6 

SKETCH  BOOKS.      Series  24  to  27. 

Made  of  WHATMAN'S  or  TINTED  CRAYON  Papers, 

each  containing  30  leaves. 


32mo  Imperial 
24mo  ,, 
Pocket  Size 
16mo  Imperial 
8vo  Royal 
12mo  Imperial 
8vo  „ 
4to  Royal 
4to  Imperial 


Inches. 
5  by  3i 


Half-bound  Leather 
Backs,  cloth  sides. 

♦Series  25. 
s.  d. 


♦Series  24 
each 


7 

}) 

7 

>> 

4 

7 

>» 

5 

9 

>> 

10 

a 
)> 

10 

7 

11^ 

)j 

9 

14i 

if 

10 

11 

2 
4 
4 

9 
3 


4  0 


Brown  Holland 
Covers. 


♦Series  26. 
s.  d. 


0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
3 
4 


♦Series  27. 
s.  d. 
0  8 

0  10 

1  0 
1  0 


4  0 


*  Series  24  and  26  are  made  of  WHATMAN'S  Paper;  Series  25  and  27 
of  TINTED  CRA  YON  Pap>er. 

BLACK  &  WHITE  SKETCH  BOOKS.   Series  34. 

Made  of  EXTRA  THIN  BANK  Pa/per,  suitable  for  Pencil,  Pen,  or 
Colour  Drawings. 
Each  Book  contains  94  Leaves,  perforated  on  interior  edge. 


Inches. 
No.  1,  3^  by  3 
2,  5  , 
„  3,  7i  „  4i 


each 


s.  d, 

0  5 

0  8 

0  10 


Inches. 
No.  4,    8  by  5 
„    5,  10  8 


each 


s.  d. 
1  0 
1  6 
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WIN80R  ds  NEWTON,  Limited, 


SCHOOL  DRAWING  BOOKS. 

Made  of  BEST  CARTRIDGE  Drawing  Pa/per. 
With  Illustrated  Tinted  Paper  Covers. 

20  Leaves  in  Each  Book. 

Inches.  s.  d. 

8vo  Royal       ...      9  by  5^  ...       ...       ...  each  0  5 

8vo  Imperial  ...     10    ,,    7    ,,  0  7 

4to  Royal       ...     11^  „    9    „  0  8 

4to  Imperial  ...    14^  ,,  10  ...       ...       ...  ,,  10 


Interleaved 
with  Tissue, 

s.  d. 

0  6 

0  8 

0  10 

1  3 


STUDENTS'  DRAWING  BOOKS. 

Made  of  SUPERIOR  CARTRIDGE  Paper. 
Tinted  Paper  Covers. 


NEW  SERIES. 


Nos. 

Inches. 

s. 

11 

9  by  5i 

8  leaves 

  each 

0 

12 

10   „  7 

.       ...     12  „ 

0 

13 

IH  „  9 

.       ...     16  „ 

0 

14 

IH  „  10 

.       ...     16  „ 

0 

15 

„  10 

...     24  „ 

0 

16 

144  „  10 

.       ...     40  „ 

0 

17 

IH  „  10 

...     12  „ 

interleaved  tissue  ,, 

0 

18 

IH  „  10 

.       ...     20  „ 

>>  »> 

0 

19 

iH  „  10 

...     30  „ 

>> 

0 

In  ordering  it  i 

s  only  necessary  to  ( 

pve  the  Number  prefixed 

to  each  size. 


Inches. 
4i  by  3 

5  „  3i 
H  „  4 

6  „  4i 


aiLT  BEVELLED  EDGE  CABDS. 

In  Boxes  of  50. 


Whatman's 
burface. 

s.  d. 

..  per  box  3  0 
,..      „  4  0 

..      „  4  6 

..      „  5  6 


Assorted 
Tints  &  Surfaces. 
s.  d. 

3  0 

4  0 

4  6 

5  6 


Imitation 
Canvas  Surface 
for  Oil  Painting. 
s.  d. 

4  0 

5  0 

6  0 

7  0 


J'he  above  are  also  put  v/p  in  boxes,  containing  an  assortment  of 
stTies  at  Is,  each. 


57,  38,  39,  <fe  40,  Bathhone  Place,  London,  W. 
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WATER  COLOUR  SKETCHING  BOARDS. 

Mounting  Boards  covered  with  Whatman's  Paper  on  One  Side. 
Hotpressed,  Not,  and  Bough  Surfaces, 


16mo  Imperial  , 
8vo  Royal 
6mo  Royal 
Svo  Imperial  . 
4to  Royal 
6mo  Imperial 


Inches, 
7  by4| 

lof  „  U 

14i  „  7 


Each. 
s.  d. 


1 

14 
2 

24 

3 

3 


4to  Imperial ... 
Half  Royal  ... 
Half  Imperial 

Royal  

Imperial 


Inches. 
Ui  by  lOi 

m  „  lu 

23  „  ISi 
29    „  2U 


Each. 


Also  covered  with  Whatman's  **  Special  Surface"  Drawing  Paper  for 
Black  and  White  Drawing.    Prices  same  as  above. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE"  BOARDS, 

Made  in  one  thickness  only  of  Paper  specially  selected  and 
manufactured  for  this  purpose. 
Suitable  for  either  Pen,  Wash,  or  Colour. 


No.  1 

„  2 
„  3 


Inches. 
7*  by  5i 
10^  „  7| 

Hi  „  H 


Per  packet 
of  6  Boards. 
s,  d. 

0  6 

1  0 
1  3 


Per  packet 
of  6  Boards. 
Inches.  s.  d. 

No.  4  ...  14JbylO^  1  9 
„  5  ...  18|  „  111  2  3 
„   6       ...    23i  „  18^      4  0 


BRISTOL  BOARDS. 


BEST    QUALITY.  2  sheet. 

s.  d. 

Foolscap  ...    ISHnches  by  12^  each  0  2 

Demy      ...    18|       „        14^  „  0  3 

Medium   ...    21        „        16}  „  0  4 

Royal       ...    22i       „        18  „  0  6 

Imperial  ...    28^       „        21  „  0  10 


3  sheet. 

4  sheet. 

6  sheet. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

5.  d. 

0  3 

0  4 

0  6 

0  5 

0  6 

0  9 

0  6 

0  8 

1  0 

0  8 

1  0 

1  4 

1  3 

1  8 

2  6 

CUT-OUT  MOUNTS,  &c. 

Messrs.  WINSOR  &  NEWTON,  Limited,  pay  particular  attention 
to  Cut-out  Mounts;  they  also  undertake  ^9,  mount  Drawings,  &c., 
intrusted  tp  them,  witb  car©  ap^  despatch. 
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WimOR  <Ss  NEWTON,  Limited, 


MOUNTING  BOARDS. 


White  or  Tinted  (15  Tints). 
Series  1~EXTRA  SUPERFINE. 


Half  Imperial  21^  inches  by  14J  each 
Royal  ...  24       „         19  „ 

Imperial  ...  29  ,,  21^  ,, 
Atlas  ...  33^     ,,         26  ,, 

Dble.  Elephant  39      „         26  „ 


3  sheet. 

4  sheet. 

6  sheet. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

0  3 

0  4 

0  6 

0  4 

0  6 

0  8 

0  6 

0  8 

1  0 

1  4 

2  0 

1  6 

2  3 

I  sheet. 
s.  d. 


1  4 

2  8 

3  2 


Series  2— LONDON. 


Half  Imperial 

...  2U 

inches  by  14^ 

Royal 

...  24 

19 

Imperial 

...  29 

21i 

Atlas 

...  33i 

26 

Dble.  Elephant 

...  39 

26 

Dble.  Imperial 

...  43 

29 

*Leviathan  ... 

...  43 

34 

*Antiquarian 

...  53 

35 

4  sheet. 

6  sheet. 

8  sheet. 

s.  d. 

d. 

s.  d. 

0  3 

0 

4 

0  5 

0  4 

0 

5 

0  7 

0  5 

0 

7 

0  9 

1 

0 

1  3 

1 

2 

1  6 

1 

6 

1  9 

3 

0 

3  9 

7 

0 

9  0 

Series  3— FINE. 

4  sheet. 
s.  d. 

Half  Imperial       ...  21^  inches  by  15^    each    0  2 

Royal   24        „  19        „     0  3 

Imperial   31        „  21^      „     0  4 


6  sheet. 
s.  d. 
0  3 
0  4 
0  6 


8  sheet, 
s.  d. 
0  4 
0  5 
0  8 


Series  4— SCHOOL. 


Royal  ...  24  inches  by  19,  Medium  Thick 

„  ...  24       „        19,  Thick 

Imperial  ...  31       ,,        21,  Medium  Thick 

„  ...  31       „        21,  Thick 


Ordinary. 

Best. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

each   0  2 

0  2i 

„     0  3 

0  ^ 

„     0  3 

0  3* 

„     0  4 

0  5 

*  Not  made  in  tints,  55,  56,  59,  62,  65,  66,  67,  and  69. 
Patterns  of  Tints  may  he  had  on  application. 


57,  38y  39,  <fc  40,  Eathbone  Place,  London,  W, 
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WINSOR    &  NEWTON'S 

Nonpariel  Drawing  Pencils. 

HEXAGON   ORANGE-POLISHED   CEDAR,   4cl.  each. 

These  are  a  new  variety  of  Drawing  Pencils  made  from  carefully 
selected  Graphite.  They  may  be  used  with  confidence  for  all 
Drawings  in  which  a  high-class  Drawing  Pencil — reliable  for  smoothness 
in  working  and  evenness  of  colour — is  a  sine  qua  non. 


Nonpariel  Drawing  Pencils  are  manufactured  in  twelve  degrees 

viz.  :  HHHHHH,  HHHHH,  HHHH,  HHH,  HH,  H,  F,  HB,  B,  BB,  BBB, 

and  BBBB,  and  stamped  in  gold — Nonpariel  Drawing  Pencil,  Winsor 
&  Newton,  Ltd." 


WINSOR    &  NEWTON'S 

Drawing  Pencils. 

PENNY  Pencils,  of  good  quality,  for  Schools  and  ordinary  use.  Round 
and  Hexagon. 

TWOPENNY  Pencils,  Round  and  Hexagon,  strongly  recommended  for 
their  richness  of  colour,  and  variety  and  evenness  of  tint. 

SIXPENNY  Cumberland  Pencils,  made  expressly  for  the  use  of  Artists, 
with  an  extra  thickness  of  lead. 


Is.  Boxes,  containing  Six  Drawing  Pencils,  Four  Drawing  Pins,  India- 
Rubber,  and  a  Stick  each  of  Red,  White  and  Black  Crayon. 

2s.  Boxes,  containing  Six  Best  Engineer's  Hexagon  Natural  Polished 
Drawing  Pencils  of  Hard  and  Suitable  Degrees. 

WINSOR    &  NEWTON'S 

Sketching  Pencils. 

Filled  with'^extra  thick  lead,  four  inches  in  length,   each,  6d. 

Filled  with  Indelible  Lead,  Red  Chalk,  or  Blue  Chalk  ...  ,,  6d. 
Re-tills  for  above,  in  boxes  containing  3  Leads  or  Chalks     per  box,  6cl. 


Coloured  Pencils. 

Blue,  Red,  Green,  and  combined  Blue  and  Red  Pencils,  in  Coloured 
Polished  Cedar.    Best  quality,  3d. ;  Second  quality,  2d.  each. 

COMPASS  PENCILS,  plain  Cedar,  three  sizes,  two  degrees, 
per  dozen,  4d. 
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WINSOE  cfe  NEWTON,  Limited, 


Creta    Levis  Pencils, 

SIXTY  TINTS. 

In  Coloured  Polished  Cedar       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       3d.  each. 

Boxes  containing  from  6  to  48  Pencils,  assorted  tints,  2/-  to  13/6  per  box. 


Lefranc's  Soft  Pastel  Crayons. 

ASSORTED  COLOURS. 

Notice. — These  Crayons,  being  fragile,  are  liable  to  breakage  in 
transit,  and  can  only  be  sent  at  Purchaser's  risk.  Their  utility,  however, 
is  not  impaired  by  their  being  in  pieces. 

d. 


Box  containing  26  Crayons  3  6 

„  ,,        40       „  4  6 

,,  ,,        56       ,,  6  6 

62       „  9  6 


Box  containing  100  Crayons 
>>  >>  ,, 

200 


15 
20 
23 
33 


Separate  Colours  are  supplied  at  list  prices. 


Round  Pointed  Pastel  Crayons. 


IN    ROUND    FANCY    CARDBOARD  BOXES. 

Box  containing  6  assorted  Crayons 
12 
18 
24 
30 
36 
48 


Best 

Second 

Quality. 
s.  d. 

Quality 
s.  d. 

0  2 

0  9 

0  3 

1  3 

0  4 

1  9 

0  5 

2  3 

0  6 

2  9 

0  7 

3  3 

Crayons  and  Chalks. 

(^onte  Crayons,  Black,  Red,  and  White,  Round  and  Square,  in 

Boxes  of  12  sticks         ...    each  6d.  to  1/3. 

Ditto  in  Cedar    ,,     2d.  &  3d. 

Conte  Stumping  Chalk,  in  Tinfoil   per  stick,  3d.,  4d.,  &  6d. 

,,  ,,  ,,      in  Glass  Bottles       ...       ...       per  bottle,  6d. 

Winsor  &  Newton's  Stumping  Chalk,  in  Tinfoil, 

per  doz.,  small  1/-,  large  1/3. 
Lemoine's  ^V^hite  Crayons      ...      per  box  of  12,  Square  6d.,  Round  9d. 

Chalk,  Parmenter's  Round  White    per  gross  box,  9d. 

„  „  ,y     Enamelled   ,,         „  1/-. 

Coloured  School  Crayons,  12  colours  per  box  of  12,  3d. 


CHARCOAL,  in  Bundles  and  in  Boxes,  various  sizes  and  qualities. 
STUMPING  PALETTES,  Oval,  lined  Chamois  Leather    ...    each  1/-. 


57,  38,  39,  ds  40,  Rathhone  Place,  London,  W. 
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Thumb-Hole  Palette  Chalk  Box. 

FOR  STUDENTS,  SCHOOLS  OF  ART,  &c. 


Size  of  Box  when  open,  10^  by  6|  inches. 
Ditto      when  closed,  6f  ,,  5j  ,, 

The  Lid  of  this  Box  is  covered  inside  with  Chamois  Leather,  which 
forms  a  Stumping  Palette,  and  the  thumb-hole  is  arranged  to  allow  the 
Box  being  held  on  the  hand  as  easily  as  an  ordinary  Palette. 

The  Box  contains — Four  each  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  Square  Black  Conte 
Crayons ;  Two  each  Nos.  1  and  2  Lemoine's  Round  White  Crayons ;  a 
Bottle  of  Stumping  Chalk  (Velours  a  Sauce)  ;  Two  White  Paper  Stumps  ; 
One  No.  2  White  Leather  Stump ;  Four  each  White  and  Grey  Tortillons 
and  a  Portcrayon. 

The  Box  complete,  weighs  under  8  oz. 

Fitted  complete,  3s.  6d.  ;  empty,  2s. 


The      Handy"  Chalk  Box. 

The  sliding  lid  of  the  Box  is  lined  with  Chamois  i  Leather,  and  fitted 
with  a  thumb-strap,  forming  a  convenient  Stumping  Palette. 

The  Box  contains — Six  Black  and  Four  W^hite  Cont^  Crayons ;  a 
Stick  of  Stumping  Chalk  ;  Two  White  Paper  Stumps ;  Six  Tortillons ; 
a  Brass  Portcrayon  and  a  Drawing  Pencil. 


Fitted  complete,  Is.  6d. ;  empty,  Is. 
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WINSOR  dh  NEWTON,  Limited, 


Cont6  Leather  Stumps. 

(WHITE   OR   CHAMOIS  LEATHER.) 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

No.  1         ...        per  dozen    1    6    No.  5  ...        per  dozen    3  3 

„   2         ...              „         1    9      „   6  ...              „  4  0 

„   3         ...              „         2   0      „   7  ...              „  4  6 

„   4         ...              „         2    6      „  8  ...              „  5  6 


Cont6  Paper  Stumps. 


Grey. 

White. 

Grey. 

White. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

No.  1  . 

..    per  dozen 

0  4 

0  6 

No.  5 

per  dozen  0  8 

0  11 

)> 

0  5 

0  7 

„  6  . 

„        0  9 

1  0 

„  3  . 

ii 

0  6 

0  8 

„  7  . 

0  11 

1  3 

4  . 

11 

0  6 

0  9 

8  . 

„        1  0 

1  6 

Cont^  Tortillons. 

Per  Bundle. 

s.  d. 

Grey  Paper       ...       ...       ...       ...         (in  bundles  of  1  dozen)    0  1| 

White  Paper                                                    „              „          0  2 

,,        large  size         ...                         ,,              „         0  3 

Tissue  Paper                                                   ,,             ,,         0  3 


India  Rubber. 

Per  lb. 
s.  d. 

Best  Para  (Bottle)  Rubber,  cut  to  various  sizes    12  0 

Griffin  (Green)  Rubber,  6,  12,  18,  24,  36,  and  72  pieces  to  lb.  A 
new  soft  Rubber  stamped  with  our  trade-mark  as  a  guarantee 

of  excellence   ...    ...    ...       ...      5  3 

Best  White  Soft  Rubber,  6,  12,  18,  24,  36,  and  72  pieces  to  lb.  ...       5  3 

White  School  Rubber,  16,  20,  and  40  pieces  to  lb   3  0 

Kneaded  Rubber,  20  and  30  pieces  to  lb  per  piece  3d.  and  2d. 

Pencil  Pointed  Rubber   in  sticks,  each  Id.,  2d.,  3d.,  and  4d. 

Double-Pointed  Rubber         ...       ...     in  sticks,  each  Id.,  2d.,  and  3d. 

Ink  and  Pencil  Erasers  each  4d. 

Webster's  Chalk  Erasers   each  6d. 


57,  S8,  39,  ds  40,  Rathbone  Place,  London,  W, 
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Improved  Studio  Easels. 


WiNSOR  &  Newton's  Improved  Studio  Easel  will  carry  canvases  of 
any  size  to  9  feet  6  inches  in  height.  The  arrangement  for  projecting  a 
canvas  in  a  forward  position  is 
simple  and  effective ;  the  Easel 
has  a  screw  winding-up  move- 
ment that  is  managed  with  the 
utmost  facility,  and  which  raises 
with  ease  a  framed  picture  or 
Canvas  of  considerable  weight. 


Small  Studio  Easel, 
5  feet  high,  which  will 
carry  a  canvas  7  feet 
high. 

Stained  Deal 
Polished  Oak 


Middle  Studio  Easel, 
6  feet  high,  which  will 
carry  a  Canvas  8  feet 
high. 

Stained  Deal 
Polished  Oak 


Large  Studio  Easel, 
7  feet  high,  which  will 
carry  a  Canvas  9^  feet 
high. 


Stained  Deal 
Polished  Oak 


12  12  0 
15  15  0 


..  13  13  0 
17  17  0 
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WIN80R  d,  NEWTON,  Limited, 


Winsor  and  Newton's  Easels. 


SKETCHING  EASELS. 


New 
Nos. 

Old 
Nos. 

Each. 
£  s. 

d. 

101. 

1.    Polished  Stained  Whitewood  Sketching  Easel  with 
sliding  adjustable  Legs,  and  Brass  Arm  which 
holds  sketch  firmly  at  any  angle,  6  feet  high 

open,  41  inches  closed  

1 

1 

0 

102. 

—  Polished  Natural  Pine,  ditto,  diitto  ... 

1 

1 

0 

103. 

1  A    V^hitp.wnofl  Skfttr.hinQ''  Easel    with  sliHino*  flHinsti- 

able  Legs,  6  feet  high  open,  41  inches  closed  ... 

0 

10 

6 

104. 

—  Polished,  •  ditto,  ditto 

0 

13 

  X  UlloJ-lCd  k}  L/cllilULl    V  V  111 UC  VV  UUU.  kJii-CH^Ulll^  XlicloC/i,  WlLIl 

sliding  adjustable  legs,  54  inches  high  open, 

35  inches  closed     

0 

10 

6 

106. 

1b.  The  ** Amateur"  Bamboo  Sketching  Easel,  the 
lightest  Easel  made  (weight  about  1:^  lbs.). 

4  feet  high   

0 

5 

0 

107. 

—  Ditto,  jointed,  4  feet  high  open,  24  inches  closed. 

weight  about  2  lbs  

0 

10 

0 

108. 

—  Ditto,  jointed,  6  feet  high  open,  37  inches  closed. 

weight  about  2f  lbs.   

1 

0 

109. 

2.    Whitewood  Folding  Sketching  Easel,  60  inches 

high  open,  27  inches  closed   

u 

L 

3 

110. 

2a.  Ditto,  Superior  quality,  50  inches  high  open,  29 

inches  closed  

0 

3 

9 

111. 

2b.  Ditto,  ditto,  with  adjustable  brasses  to  fix  each  leg, 

50  inches  high  open,  29  inches  closed  ... 

0 

6 

0 

112. 

2c.  Ditto,  ditto,  5  feet  high  open,  35  inches  closed 

0 

7 

6 

113. 

2d.  Beech  Sketching  Easel,  with  sliding  adjustable 
legs  and  rack,  brass  fittings,  5  feet  high  open. 

36  inches  closed     

0 

12 

0 

114. 

—  Birch  Folding  Sketching  Easel  with  Folding  Tray, 

46  inches  high  open,  27  inches  closed   

0 

5 

0 

123. 

23.  The      Radial"    Sketching    Easel,   Stained  and 
Polished  Pine ;  Heath's  Patent ;  4  feet  6  inches 

high  open,  24  inches  closed   

0 

13 

6 

124, 

^4.  Ditto,  ditto,  6  feet  high  open,  30  inches  closed 

0  15 

(No.  23  is  suitable  for  carrying  on  the  handle-bars 

of  a  bicycle,  and  was  originally  made  for  that 

purpose). 

57,  S8f  S9y  ds  40,  Raihhone  Placey  London,  W, 
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STANDING  EASELS. 


New 
Nos. 

Old 
Nos. 

Each. 
£  s. 

d. 

131. 

4b. 

Closing  Easel,  Spruce,  inexpensive,  for  students, 

6  feet  high 

0 

3 

6 

132. 

4c. 

,,        ,,          ,,                    4  feet  6  inches  high 

0 

2 

9 

133. 

4. 

,,        ,,     Deal                                 6  feet  high 

0 

6 

6 

134. 

5. 

,,        ,,     Mahogany    ditto 

0 

14 

6 

135. 

6. 

Framed  (or  Standing)  Easel,  Deal  ...  ditto 

0 

10 

0 

136. 

6a. 

Framed  Easel,  Deal,  with  Rack  and  removable 

Desk,  for  Water  Colour  Work... 

1 

5 

0 

137. 

7. 

Framed  (or  Standing)  Easel,  Mahogany,  6  feet  high 

1 

0 

0 

138. 

3a. 

,,      Kack  Easel,  Deal          5  feet  6  inches  high 
Rack  Easel,  Beach,  with  forward  movement, 

0 

9 

0 

139. 

17. 

6  feet  high 

1 

13 

0 

140. 

19. 

,,       ,,       Oak,  the  South  Kensington  Students' 

Easel   5  feet  3  inches  high 

1 

15 

0 

151. 

10. 

,,       ,,       Mahogany,  with  tray        6  feet  high 

1 

16 

0 

152. 

11. 

,,       ,,             ,,         with  brush  box  ditto 

0 

Q 

0 

153. 

12. 

,,  Academy  Easel,  Mahogany,  with  brush  box 

6  feet  high 

2 

18 

0 

154. 

13. 

,,  Corbould  Easel,  Mahogany,  with  brush  box 

6  feet  high 

3 

12 

0 

155. 

14. 

,,       ,,          ,,             5,        with  brush  box  and 

Desk                                               6  feet  high 

4 

10 

0 

161. 

18a. 

The  '  *  Radial "  Students'  Easel,  Deal   

1 

7 

0 

No. 

•30.  Table  Easel,  Deal,  18  inches  high 

31.  ,,  ,,      21  ,, 

32.  ,,       ,,  24     ,,  ,, 


A  Hatherley  Easel,  15  inches  high 

AA         ,,  ,,     15     ,,       ,,    for  music 

B  ,,  ,,     45  ,, 

C  ,,  ,,     56     ,,  ,, 

D  ,,        Studio  Easel,  6  feet  high  ... 


d. 
3 
6 
9 


s.  d. 

2  6 

3  0 

6  6 

7  6 

8  6 


POLISHED  OAK  STUDIO  EASELS. 

G    7i  feet  high,  with  winding  movement  only ...    £5    0  0 

H   7i  feet  high,  with  winding  and  forward  movements       ...    £8    0  0 


UNPOLISHED  DEAL  STUDIO  EASELS. 

J    7^  feet  high,  with  winding  movement  only   ...    £3  12  0 

K  7i  feet  high,  with  winding  and  forward  movements  £6    0  0 
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WINSOR  ds  NEWTON,  Limited, 


Palettes. 

SPANISH    MAHOGANY  AND   OTHER  WOODS. 

A 


No.  1  SriAPE. 


No.  2  SlIAI'K. 


No.  3  SlIAI'K 


No. 


No.  4  is  only  made  in  18,  20,  22,  and  24-incli  Palettes 


Spanish 
Mahogany. 


Satin  Wood. 


Length 

8. 

d. 

8  inches 

...  each 

0 

9 

9  „ 

1 

0 

10  „ 

1 

3 

11  „ 

1 

6 

12  „ 

1 

9 

13 

2 

0 

14  „ 

2 

6 

16  ,. 

2 

9 

16  M 

3 

0 

17  „ 

3 

6 

18  „ 

4 

0 

20  „ 

5 

3 

22 

6 

0 

24  !! 

Foldiug 

6 

9 

12  ,. 

Talettes 

each 

3 

0 

Length 

«. 

d. 

8  inches 

each 

2 

3 

9  „ 

2 

6 

10  „ 

3 

0 

11 

3 

3 

12  „ 

3 

6 

13  „ 

4 

3 

14  „ 

5 

0 

15  „ 

5 

6 

16  „ 

6 

0 

17  „ 

6 

6 

IS  „ 

6 

9 

12  „ 

Folding 

Palettes 

each 

5 

6 

Mahogany. 

To  fit  the  following 
Oil-Colour  Boxes. 


8. 

d. 

Pupil's       ...  each 

0 

6 

Pocket 

0 

9 

Tourist's     ...  ,, 

1 

0 

Compact     ...  ,, 

1 

3 

Student's    ...  ., 

1 

6 

Companion  ... 

1 

9 

Portable  .. 

2 

0 

Academy  ... 

1 

9 

No.  1  Studio  „ 

1 

9 

No.  2  Studio 

2 

6 

No.  3  Studio  „ 

3 

0 

Sketching  Box 

(Folding  Palette; 

3 

0 

Landscai^e  Box 

(Walnut  Palette) 

1 

9 

No,  1  Shape  is  sent  uidesa  othervnse  ordered. 


Mahl  Sticks. 

Bamboo  or  White  Wood,  46  inches  

Brass  jointed,  White  Wood,  36  inches  in  two  pieces 
,,  36      ,,        three  ,, 

,,  44      „        four  ,, 

PoHshed  Bamboo,  38  inches  in  two  pieces 
„  38     ,,         three  ,, 

„  44     ,,         four  „ 

„  56     ,,         five  ,, 

Telescopic  Bamboo,  extending  to  36  inches  4^. 


Each. 
8.  d. 
0 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 


57,  96,  39,  di  40,  RcUhhone  Place,  London,  W. 
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Palette  Knives. 

WITH    BEST    STEEL  BLADES. 

LENGTH  OF  BLADE. 


No.  540  Cocoa  Handle   

3,  3i,  &  4  in 
s.  d. 

..    each    0  8 

4}  in. 
8.  d. 

0  9 

5  in. 
s.  d. 

0  10 

541        ,,  balanced 

..             0  9 

1  0 

1  0 

,,    542  Ebony  handle,  2J  inches  6d. 

..             0  8 

0  9 

0  10 

543          ,,  balanced 

..              0  9 

1  0 

1  0 

,,    547  Ivory  handle,  balanced 

2  0 

2  0 

2  3 

554  Cocoa  handle,  Trowel  shape 

..  18 

1  9 

2  0 

Paintirifi;  Knives.  No.  1.    No.  2.    No.  3.    No.  4.    No.  5. 

fi.    d.        8.    d.        8.    (/.        *.    rf.       8.  d. 

Very  Tliin  Bla^les       ...  each    2   0      13      13      10  13 


Ivory  Palette  Knives.— No.  1,  4i  inches,  1/-  ;  No.  2,  6  inches,  1/3  ; 
No.  3,  7  inches,  1/6  ;  No.  4,  8  inches,  2/-  each. 


Steel  and  Tin  Ware. 

Dippers,  Plain  Tin    2d.  to  1/4  each 

„      Japanned  Tin,  for  Water  Colours  4<l.  to  1/6  ,, 

Brush  Washers,  Plain  Tin    1  3  &  2;-  each. 

Do.  Japanned    1/9  &  2/3  „ 

Oil  Bottles,  Screw  Tops,  Japanned    •..        1  •> 

Scrapers    5d.  &  2/-  ,, 

Erasers      1/-  &  1/2  „ 
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Drawing  Boards. 


4to  Royal 

4to  Imperial  ... 

4to  Imperial,  full  size 

Half  Royal   

Bemy  ... 

Half  Imperial ... 

Half  Imperial,  full  size 

Medium   

Royal  ... 

Half  Dble.  Elephant... 
Imperial 

Imperial,  full  size 
Double  Elephant 
Double  Elephant,  full  size 


Inches. 

Clamped. 

Panelled. 

Framed 
Mahogany. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

10^  by  8 

each  0 

11 

1 

5 

5  O' 

13    „  9^ 
16    „  Ilk 

>) 

i 

2 

1 

9 

6  0 

> ) 

1 
1 

6 

2 

8 

17    „  lOi 

1 

6 

2 

8 

7  6 

18    „  13^ 

) ) 

1 

8 

3 

0 

19    „  13| 

>  J 

1 

9 

3 

3 

8  6 

23    „  16 

2 

6 

4 

6 

20    „  15^ 

>  > 

2 

3 

3 

9 

22    „  17 

5  > 

2 

6 

4 

6 

12  0 

24  19 

5> 

3 

0 

5 

3 

28    „  19 

J  J 

3 

9 

6 

0 

16  0 

31    „  23 

>  J 

5 

0 

8 

0 

38    „  24 

>> 

8 

3 

12 

0 

41    „  28 

>> 

12 

0 

The     Triple"  Drawing  Boards. 

PROTECTED. 

Three  layers  of  well-seasoned  wood — the  centre  being  placed 
transverse  to  the  other  two — are  firmly  glued  together  under  great 
pressure.  By  this  method  the  liability  to  warp  and  twist,  which  was 
too  common  a  feature  of  boards  made  on  the  old  principle,  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  satisfactory  character  of  the  Triple"  Drawing 
Boards  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  are  fast  superseding  the 
ordinary  Clamped  Deal  Boards. 

Sizes  and  prices  the  same  as  Clamped  Boards  above. 


Engineers'  Drawing  Boards. 

These  Boards  are  made  of  the  best  picked  dry  wood  tongue-jointed, 
one  end  inlaid  Ebony,  mahogany  battens  at  back,  having  Brass  Slots, 
which  allow  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  wood.  Engineers' 
Boards  are  warranted  not  to  get  out  of  the  square  or  to  split. 

Inches.  s.  d. 

Half  Imperial    23  by  16    each    7  6 

Half  Dble.  Elephant    28  „  21    „    10  0 

Imperial   32  „  23    „    12  0 

Dble.  Elephant   42  „  29    „    19  0 

Antiquarian    54  „  32    „    27  0 


S7^  S8,  S9,  <Se  Ift^  Rathhme  PlacCy  London^  W, 
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Sketching  Portfolios, 


With  Japanned  Tin  Frames  to  fasten  the  Paper  down. 

Half-Bound,  with  Leather  Outside  Flap,  and  Linen  Inside  Flaps 
to  hold  loose  Sketches,  or  Reserve  of  Paper. 


8vo  Imperial  

4to  Royal   

6mo  Imperial  ... 
4bo  Imperial  ... 
4to  Double  Elephant 
3mo  Imperial ... 
Half  Imperial ... 


Inches  outside  Frame, 


Hi  by 
12i  „ 
15i  „ 
16  „ 

m  „ 

22i  „ 


8 

131 
15i 


each 


s,  d. 
4  6 


5 
6 
6 
10 
10 


12  9 


Sketching  Stools  and  Seats, 

Each. 

No.  s.  d. 

1.  Pocket  Stool,  loose  seat,  18,  21,  and  24  inches    2  3 

1a          Ditto     fixed  seat,  21  inches   3  0 

3.  Square,  loose  seat,  21  inches...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  3  9 

4.  „             „       24     „    4  0 

7.  Gentlemen's  Seat  and  Easel  Combined    18  9 

8.  Ditto            best  quality,  leather  seat    31  6 

9.  The  Lannigan  Stool,  size  when  closed  19i  in.  by  10^  by  2     ...  3  0 

10.  Loose  Leather  Seat,  24  inches,  extra  strong       ...    10  0 

11.  The  "  Yeend  King"  Stool,  extra  strong,  adjustable  canvas 

seat    14  0 

12.  Sketching  Bag  Seat,  a  combination  of  a  Sketching  Bag  and  a 

good  strong  stool   7  6 

13.  The  Brougham  combined  Sketching  Seat  and  Easel  (Regd.)...  24  0 


Sketching  Umbrellas. 

No.  £   s.  d. 

1.  Covered  Brown  Holland  or  Grey  Twill  SiHcia   14  0 

2.  Ditto                    with  movable  top  joint       ...       ...  1    8  0 

3.  Improved  make,  with  movable  top  joint,  and  sliding  joint 

for  alteration  of  height    1  13  0 

4.  Ditto          suitable  for  ladies,  nickel  silver  fittings    ...  1  13  0 

6.  Covered  Brown  Holland,  movable  top  joint   0  16  0 

7.  French  make...    0  18  0 
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Best  Portfolios. 

Morocco  Back,  and  Outside  Flap  with  Gold  Fillets, 
Best  Cloth  Sides  and  Inside  Stiff  Cloth  Flaps. 


rf. 

Half  Demy   

15^ 

nches  l»y  10\       ...       ..  each 

5 

6 

4to  Imperial 

15 

ll"   

6 

0 

Music   

11) 

11   

(; 

0 

Half  Medium 

17 

11^   

7 

0 

Half  Royal   

19 

i:^   

8 

6 

Demy   

21 

15,^   

10 

0 

Half  Imperial  ... 

22  i 

i5i   

10 

6 

Medium  .. 

22 

17   

10 

6 

Royal  

25 

19   

13 

6 

Super  Royal   

27 

20   

15 

0 

Imperial... 

31 



20 

0 

Atlas 

84 

-^6   

24 

0 

Columbier 

36 

24   

27 

0 

Double  Elephant 

40 

28   

31 

6 

Looks  Fitted  to 

any 

OF  THE  Above  as  Illustrated, 

46. 

6d.  Extra. 

i^,  ^8,  S9,  d:  40,  kathhone  Place,  London^  W. 
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Portfolios. 


With  or  Without  Stiff  Inside  Flaps. 


SUPERIOR. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART, 

Roan  Leather  Back 

Cloth  Back  and 

and 

Corners,  Cloth 

Corners, 

Marble 

Sides,  &  Silk  Strings 

Paper  Sides. 

Without 

With 

Without 

With 

Flaps. 

Flaps. 

Flaps. 

Flaps. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

Half  Demy   

. . .    each  2 

0 

2 

8 

1  0 

1  6 

4to  Imperial 

...     , , 

2 

0 

2 

8 

1  0 

1  6 

Music 

>> 

2 

0 

2 

9 

1  0 

1  6 

Half  Medium   

2 

6 

3 

.S 

1  3 

1  8 

Half  Royal 

>  > 

3 

0 

4 

0 

I  6 

2  0 

Demy 

>  > 

8 

6 

5 

0 

1  8 

2  3 

Half  Imperial 

»> 

4 

0 

5 

6 

1  10 

2  6 

Medium  

> » 

4 

6 

6 

0 

2  0 

2  9 

Royal   

... 

5 

6 

7 

0 

2  6 

3  3 

Super  Royal   

  >  » 

6 

0 

8 

0 

2  9 

3  9 

Imperial  ... 

U 

7 

6 

10 

0 

3  0 

4  6 

Atlas   

»  » 

10 

6 

13 

6 

5  6 

7  6 

Columbier... 

»» 

10 

6 

13 

6 

5  6 

7  6 

Doulile  Elephant... 

...  ), 

18 

0 

21 

0 

7  6 

10  0 

The    Useful  "  Portfolios. 

WITH  LOCK. 


Cloth   Back  and   Corners,    Leather  Paper  Sides. 
With  or  Without  Inside  Flaps. 


4to  Imperial 
Muaic 
Half  Royal 
Half  Imperial 
Royal 

Imperial  ... 


Without 

With 

FUpt. 

FUpt. 

t.  d. 

iTd. 

15  inches  by  11  inche^ 

each    1  3 

1  9 

16 

11  „ 

1  6 

2  0 

19 

13 

„     2  0 

2  6 

22^ 

15i  . 

„     2  3 

3  0 

2:/ 

19 

3  0 

3  9 

31 

,  22 

,,4  0 

5  3 
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Pencil  Cases. 

Cloth  or  Leather. 

Best 

ROUND. 

Cloth. 

Leather. 

Leather 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

No.  1.    7  inches  lone  by  1  inch  diameter,  each 

0  3 

0  7 

0  9 

2  7 

>»  >> 

0  5 

0  9 

1  0 

„    3.  7 

■••4                >»  >» 

0  6 

1  0 
Cloth. 

1  3 

Leather 

FLAT. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

To  contain  3  Pencils 

each    0  3 

0  9 

4 

>> 

0  4 

0  10 

n         6  „ 

>> 

0  5 

1  0 

Japanned  Tin  Brush  Cases, 

With  or  Without  Handles. 


No.  1. 


M  3, 
10. 


No. 


OVAL. 

With  removable  metal  centre  to  protect 
the  points  of  the  Brushes. 

a.  d. 

8i  inches  long   each   2  3 

10        „    2  6 

14        ,,    „       3  0 


HOUND. 
Without  Centre. 

No.  4.  13  in.  long  by  1^  in.  diameter 

5.  14         ,,       2  each 

„    6.  14         „       2i        „  „ 

8.  14 


8i  Inches  long  by  U  inches  diameter,  Round,  with  division  in  centre 


s.  d. 
1  6 

1  9 

2  0 
1  0 
1  0 


Cloth  Brush  Cases  (Round). 

8  inches  long  by  1^  inches  diameter.      With  removable  metal  centre,  each    1  0 


Best  Prepared  Vellum. 

For  Illuminated  Addresses,  Heraldic  Painting,  (fee. 


Each. 

Each. 

Each. 

Inches. 

s.  d. 

Inches. 

s.  d. 

Inches. 

8.  d. 

7  by  0 

0  9 

I.^byl3 

4  0 

26  by  22 

13  0 

8  „  I) 

1  0 

16  „  12  ... 

4  0 

27  , 

,  22 

...     i:5  0 

I  ?, 

18  „  14 

5  3 

28  , 

,  24 

...      10  0 

10  „  7 

1  »; 

20  „  1.5  ... 

6  9 

30  , 

,  21 

...      K)  0 

10  8 

1  c 

22  „  17  ... 

8  6 

30  , 

,  25 

...     16  6 

12  ,,9 

■l  3 

24  „  18  ... 

9  6 

32  , 

,  27 

...     19  0 

14  „  10 

::  0 

2.5  „  19 

...     11  3 

36  , 

,  28 

...     27  0 

14  ri 

:;  3 

25  „  21  ... 

...     12  r. 

36  , 

,  30 

...     30  0 

lr>  ,,  10 

3  3 

Prepared  Ivories  for  Miniature  Painting. 

Bleached  or  Unbleached, 


Nos. 
0 
1 

2 

3 
4 


Inches. 
2  by  If 

2f   M  U 


Each.  I 
s.  d.  ;  Nos. 
1  0 
1  4 

1  6 

2  0  8 
2   9  i 


Inches. 

3  J  by  2i 
31  M  2i 
3i  „  3 

4  M  H 


Each. 

Each. 

8.  d. 

Nos. 

Inches. 

s.  d. 

3  2 

9  ... 

41  by  31 

...     6  9 

4  0 

10  ... 

.5    „  4 

...     9  0 

4  6 

11  ... 

5i  4i 

..    12  6 

5  0 

12  ... 

6    „  4g 

..    17  0 

57,  S8,  39,  dg  40,  BcUhbone  Place,  Lcmdon,  W. 
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Handbooks  on  Art. 

Is.  EACH. 

{FOR  PARTICULARS  SEE  BACK  OF  COVER.) 

SEPIA  STUDIES,  By   CHARLES  ROWBOTHAM. 
Eighteen  Studies,  in  Six  Parts.    Price  9d.  each  Part. 

PENCIL  STUDIES,  By   CHARLES  ROWBOTHAM. 
Twelve  Studies,  in  Three  Parts.  Price  6d.  each  Part. 


STUDIES  FROM  NATURE,  By  tub  Late  WILLIAM  MULLER. 
Containing  foe-similes  of  18  Pencil  Drawings  by  this  great  Artist. 
In  Six  Parts.    Price  Is.  each  Part. 


STUDIES   OF   GARDEN  FLOWERS. 

Reproductions   in  high-class  Chromo-Lithography  of  Twelve 
Water-Colour  Drawings  from  Nature. 

By  KATE  SADLER. 

Price  6d.  each  Plate,  or  68.  the  set,  including  printed  instructions  or 
Painting  each  Flower. 


RAPHAEL  DRAWING  BOOKS. 
In  36  Parts,  containing  various  subjects.     Price  4d.  each  Part. 
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MADAME   E.  VOUQA'S 

FINE  ART  STUDIES. 

FOR    COPYING    IN    OIL    COLOUR,    WATER  COLOUR, 
OR  PASTEL,  AND  FOR  DECORATIVE  PURPOSES. 

These  well-known  Studies  now  number  many  hundreds  in  infinite 
variety  of  subject  and  size  ;  a  complete  range  is  kept  in  stock. 

Madame  Vouga  is  constantly  adding  to  her  collection,  and 
reproductions  are  received  by  Messrs.  Winsor  &  Newton,  Limited, 
immediately  on  publication. 


FLOWER  STUDIES 

by  MADAME  KLEIN. 


s.  d. 


Set  240. 

25i  in. 

by  10 J  in.. 

3  plates.  Iris                        the  set 

9 

„  250. 

24i  in. 

„    8  in., 

4  „ 

Roses       ...  ,, 

9 

„  251. 

15 J  in. 

,,    6i  in., 

S  „ 

Various     ...  ,, 

9 

„  261. 

23i  in. 

,,  18  in.. 

4  „ 

Flowers  and  Fruit  ,, 

15 

„  266. 

20i  in. 

„    8i  in., 

6  „ 

Various     ...  ,, 

10 

SUNDRY 

STUDIES. 

Set  257. 

24  in. 

by  10  in., 

4  plates,  Landscape  (The  Seasons), 

s. 

12 

the  set 

260. 

15  in. 

,,  11  in., 

4  „ 

Marine  ... 

12 

„  262. 

16i  in. 

,,  11  in.. 

4  „ 

Landscape...  ,, 

7 

263. 

18  in. 

7  in., 

4  „ 

Landscape...  ,, 

7 

'267. 

25  in. 

18:^  in.. 

4  „ 

Dogs         ...               , , 

7 

„  274. 

lOi  in. 

,,  6iin., 

(J  „ 

Landscape...  ,, 

7 

„  276. 

16^  in. 

„  12i  in., 

4  „ 

Landscape...  ,, 

9 

551. 

I2i  in. 

7  in., 

10 

Views  of  Venice  ,, 

12 

d. 


57,  S8,  39y  <&  40,  BcUhbone  Place,  London^  W. 
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B.W.  STUDIES, 

Fac  simile  reproductions  of  clever  Oil  and  Water  Colour  Paintings, 
suitable  for  framing  or  as  copies. 


No.  Title.  Artist.  Size.  Price. 

2.  Landscape  with  Sheep  ..  Julian  Jos   ...  2Uby  IS^  ..  1/6 

4.  Amberley,  Sussex... 

5.  Near  Falmer,  Sussex 
G.  Warnham  Farm,  Sussex.^ Geo.  Oyston...  21^  by  9^  ...  9/-  the  set  of  4. 

7.  A  Surrey  Common,  | 

Evening/ 

8.  Street  Scene,  Cairo 

9.  Ditto 

10.  Venice   

11.  Ditto 

12  to  17.  Irish  Views  .. 

18.  Outward  Bound  ... 

19.  In  Tow  


*■  jo.  Tilny  41  by  15^  ...  5/-  each. 

.\J  ^^^  M"^dows     ^>3J  by  178...  15/- the  pair. 

..   E.  I^wis      ...  9^  by  6^  ...  6/- the  set  of  6. 
(1^  in.  margin) 

*  I  Ernest  Stuart  21^  by  15J...  8/-  the  pair. 

20.  Blythburgh,  Suffolk     .  ^  1  14.^  by  6^  \ 

21.  Easton  Broad,  Suffolk...  W;eo.  Oyston  <  14i  by  ^  V  6/ -  the  set  of  3. 

22.  Near  Bramber   J  (  l^^i  by  9J  ) 

23  and  24^  .  Cotteges  at  Flit- js.  14  by  10*  ...  6/-  the  pair. 

25  and  26.  Irish  Lake  Views   I^dy  Dobbin     llj  by  8J  ...  3/-  the  imir. 

27.  On  the  Stour,  Sturry 

28.  Sturry  Mill,  near  •  ^^^^jj^^, 

^  CanterburyJ  (upnght) 

29  to  31.  Views  near  Xoeo.  Oyston...  21  by  9i  ...  7/6theset  of  3. 

Dorking; 

32  and  33.  6  Circular  Views  Uieo.  Oyston...  27^  by  11  ^  6/6  the  pair, 
on  2  Plates  j 

34.  The  Lock,  LakeLothing  |      Burleigh  ]^  by  11 J  8/-  the  i>air. 

35.  Hewitt's  Dock,  Gorlestonj  Briihl 
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Artists'  Sundries. 

Bronzes  in  Powder,  all  shades,  6d.  per  bottle. 
Burnishers,  Agate,  various  shapes,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  each. 
Canvas  Pins,  4d.  per  dozen. 

Canvas  Clips,  McLARENS  PATENT,  Is.  per  set  in  box. 

China  Palettes  and  China  Sundries  for  Artists'  use. 

Drawing  Pins,  from  lid.  to  Is.  per  dozen  ;  also  in  6d.  boxes. 

Fixative,  in  bottles,  6d.  and  Is.  ;  in  box  with  Diffuser,  Is.  6d. 

Gold  Shells,  4d.,  6d.,  9d.,  and  Is.  each. 

Gold  Saucers,  7d.,  Is.,  Is.  9d.,  and  3s.  3d.  each. 

Gold  Tablets,  5s.  each. 

Gold  Paint  and  Preparation  {BESSEMER'S),  with  Bowl,  Brush,  &c., 
completo,  in  boxes,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d. 

Gold  Paint  {RENAISSANCE),  with  Brush,  ready  mixed,  in  red  wooden 
lx)xes,  Is.  and  2s. 

Gold  Paint  {THE  HANDY),  with  Brush,  ready  mixed,  6d.  per  bottle. 
Horn  Centres,  3d.  each. 

Indian  Inks,  Finest  Nankin,  from  2d.  to  6s.  per  stick. 
Ivory  Palette  Knives,  Tracers,  &c. 
Mathematical  Instruments,  separate  and  in  boxes. 
Modelling  Wax,  Tools,  &c. 

Portcrayons,  with  Cedar  Handle,  2d.  ;  Brass,  Id.,  2d,,  3d.,  and  6d. 
Silver  Shells,  '2d.  ;  Saucers,  8d. ;  Tablets,  Is.  each. 
Set  Squares  and  Straight  Edges. 
Steel  Pens,  for  P^uhing,  c^c. 

Silver  Paint  and  Preparation  {BESSEMER'S),  with  Bowl,  Brush,  &c. 

complete,  in  box,  Is.  6d. 

T  Squares— Enf^lish  or  French  shapes,  Mahogany  or  Pear  Wood,  in 

great  variety. 

Water  Bottles,  for  Sketching,  from  Is.  to  Ss.  each. 
Water  Glasses,  9d.,  la.  and  is.  3d.  each. 
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GETTY  CENTER  LIBRARY 


3  3125  00929  6662 


ONE  SHILLING   HAND-BOOKS  ON  ART. 
With  Illustrationss  &c. 


SEm  BX  POST  ON  MECEIPT   OF  THIMTEEN  STAMPS. 


In  orderirig  -  t^  'is  suffiei^^    to  mention  the  nmnher  which  is'  attached  to 

each  BooK 

Nc.  No 

27.^THB  PRINCIPLES  OP  COLOUKINQ 
IN  PAINl'INa. 


THE  ART 


OF  SKETCHINO 
NATTJRE. 


PROM 


3.- THE  ART  OPLA??DSCAPE  PAINTINQ 
IN  WATER-OOLOURS. 


4;~SYSTEM 


OP  WATER  CO LOUR 
PAINTING 


THE   ART  op;  MARINE  PAINTING 
IN  WATER-COLOURS. 


-  HINTS  FOR  SKETCHING  IN  WATER- 
COIiOTTRS  PROM  NATITBr-. 


  DfRECTIONS  FOR 

PORTRAIT  PAINTINf^  IN  WATER- 
^ILO  


-PRACTICAIi 
PORTRAI" 
COLOURS, 


30.-INSTRUCriON8  FOR  VARNISHING, 
GLEANING,  LINING,  AND 
RESTORING  OIl>  PAINTINGS, 


33.  THE  ART  OP  ETCHING  ON  COPPER. 


34. 


THE  ART  OP  PAINTING  ON  CHINA. 
WITH  A  CHAPTER  ON  TERRA 
COTTA  PAINTING  IN  OIL  AND 
WATER-COLOURS. 


— — -p 

-THE  SKETCHER'S  MANUAL  AND 
DICTIONARY  OP  MIXED  TINTS 
IN  WATEa-OOLOURS  POR  ALL 
SUBJECTS  IN  LANDSCAPE 
PAINTINGo 


THE  ART  OP  MINIATURE  PAINTING 


THE  -  ART  OF  FLOWER  PAINTING 
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